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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT. Tuts Day. 
The me will include: Overture, ‘“‘Genoveve” (Schumann); Sym- 
hony in @ r (Sterndale Bennett) ; Pianoforte Concerto in B sharp minor 


Hiller) ; "8 Treaae Poem for orchestra (Liszt), first time in 
— Vocal ‘Miss Ida Oorani, Mr F. H, Celli, Solo Pianist—Miss Anna 
Mehlig. Conductor—Mr Avaust Manns. Reserved Numbered Stalls, in Area 
and Gallery, Area or Gallery Seats, unnumbered, One Shilling. 


-a-Orown ; 
Admission to One Shilling ; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — “ ALCESTIS.” — On Tvxspay, 
Dec. 12, will be peeten, for the first time on the English stage, 
EvriPipes’ play, “ALCESTIS.” English version adapted from Dr Potter’s trans- 
lation by Mr Frank Murray. Characters by Messrs J. H. Barnes, Henry Moxon, 
Arthur Matthison, Wm, Rignold, Edmund Leathes, Bruton, Robins, William 
Holman ; Misses Emily Vining and Emily Cross (by permission of John 
Hollingshead, Esq., and A. Henderson, Esq.), The Music to the Choruses - 
cial —— by Mr Henry Gadsby. New scenery by Mr F. Fenton. e 
= 4 = uced under the direction of Mr Oharles Wyndham, Stalls, 3s, 6d. 
and 2s, 6d. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exzrm Hatt, 
Conductor—Sir Mrcnar. Costa. Fripay next, at 7.30, MENDELSSOHN’S 
roe _ = = og os —— a Pe. : _ — ; Mr _ 
oyd, . Mr enry. st—Mr ing. ets, 3s., 
5s., 7s., and 10s, 6d.; at 6, Exeter Hall. othe Chstchane qatustihanee of 
“ MESSLAH,” Frrpay, Dec. 22. Tickets now ready. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bzernoven Rooms, 27, Hantzy 
-Srreet, W. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. Founder and Director— 
Herr ScHUBERTH. Tenth Season, 1876, The Eleventh SOIREE MUSICALE will 
take L peed WEDNEsDAY, 13th inst, The Concerts and Soirées of this Society 
afford excellent opportunities for young rising artists to make their débuts, and 
for composers desirous of introducing new works. Next ballot for members, 
January, 1877. Prospectus for the Eleventh Season will be issued in February. 
Further particulars on application to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Beaurort, K.G. The next TRIAL of NEW 
WORKS‘will take place this Evening, SarurDAy, December 9, at the RoyaL 
ACADEMY oF Music, tocommence at Eight. The programme will include: 
Sonatas i and violin, by W. H. Holmes and F, Davenport; a piano and 
violoncello Sonata, by E. H. Thorne; and various Vocal and Instrumental com- 
o- by F. E. Barnes, H. Baumer, W. H. Cummings, O, Gardner, G, F. Gear, 
- Hume, OC. H, Hullett, Dr Longhurst, O. L. Prescott, and0. E. Stephens, Vo- 
calists—The Misses L. Braham, Ellen Horne, Bessie Payne, and Mdme Wensley ; 
Messrs W, H. Cummings and H, Guy. Instrumentalists—Messrs Gardner, 
Holmes, H. Holmes, Longhurst, Morton, Pezze, Ralphe, and Thorne. Con- 
ductors—Messrs Errks and StEPHENS, ARTHUR O'LEARY, Hon. Sec, 
84, New Bond Street, W, 


i DME SINICO-CAMPOBELLO’S Fourth Annual CONCERT 

TOUR will commence on the 8th January, Vocalists—Mdme poy 
bello, Mdme Rose Hersee, Mdme Demeric-Lablache; Mr Wilford Morgan, Mr 
Snazelle, and Signor Campobello. Clarionet—Signor Norito. Accompanist— 
Signor Romano. Communications respecting Engagements to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


MiSs LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Schubert 

Society's Concert, Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday next, Dec. 13, at, the 
Eleventh Soirée Musicale, the First Movement of Goltermann’s Second Grand 
Sonata (the Allegretto Moderato) for piano and violoncello, with Herr 
Schuberth, and ler’s “Grande Fantaisie sur Guillaume Tell,” for piano 
alone,—38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


“THE SWAN’S MELODY.” 
MISS CATHERINE PENNA will sing “THE SWAN’S 


MELODY,” by Mr GrorGx RussELL, at the Composer's Concert, at 
Croydon, on Monday next, Dec, 11. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


M2GERARD COVENTRY (the favourite Tenor) will sing 

AscHER’s popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at 
Tenby, Dec, 15; and Swansea, Dec. 16; and (by desire) at Ebbw Vale, Newport, 
Cardiff, and Pontypool, and other towns during bis provincial tour. 


-————. 
































“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the popular Romance, 


Dec os ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, on 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOHN PARK’S SONGS, 


Sixty-four in Number. In One Volume. 


WITH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, 


8T ANDREW'S. 





“It is not, indeed, too much to say that nothing has been produced in this 
country b 7 one individual so nearly approaching what was done for 
Germany by Schubert.”—Leeds Mercury. 





MAY BE HAD OF ALL MUSIC AND BOOKSELLERS. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


LEEDS: ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN. 
LONDON : HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT 8. 


‘a : rl 
\VR ROBSON’S ORGAN MANUFACTORY is REMOVED 
I from St Martin’s Lane to Messrs GRAY & DAVISON’S, 370, Euston 
Road, with whom arrangements have been made to carry out his Contracts for 
the Building and Tuning of Organs, and to whom, therefore, all communications 
relating to the Business should be addressed. YARDE & LOADER. 
1, Raymond’s Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Mesic ENGRAVER WANTED. A competent hand. 
Apply to R. Noriess, care of Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, Kating salary, &c., &c. 


Bound in leather, with flap, elastic bands, &c., price 3s., by post 3s, 1d. 


yarst 

HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK a EN GAGE- 
MENT DIARY for 1877, Adapted for the requirements of every ‘es- 
sion, Te sidition to a Calendar, a vasely of useful Tables, general information, 
&c,, this Pocket-book has ruled and printed spaces, for the entry of Engagements 
for each hour in the day (from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) throughout the year ; _ 
pages for ly ag gm for Monthly and Annual Receipts an: Expen- 
diture, with ruled paper for Accounts, Memoranda, &c.; the whole fo a 
ly and convenient record respecting all Professional Engagements, or the 
time appointments of a man of business. Published by RUDALL, CaRTE & 

Co., 20, Charing Cross, London ; and to be had of all Booksellers, &c. 
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KENNEDY'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Me KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 
his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor ; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 


“KENNEDYS COLONIAL TRAVEL” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Junior. . 
440 pp., crown 8vo. Price 5s., post-free, 
No. 8, 8 ANDEEW’s TERRACE, NewineTox, EDINBURGH, 


orl. ~ 
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ISS COYTE TURNER (Contralto), for Oratorios, 


Concerts, &c.—94, Rotherfield Street, Islington, N. 





i 


\ RS OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts be 
addressed to Care of Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street. 


IGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his Return to 

London for the Season. ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c,, &c., 

to be addressed to Signor BonETti, care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


| geweeee LIEBHART has Returned to Town from her 

Provincial Tour. Communications respecting Oratorios, Concerts, or 
Lessons to be addressed to her new residence, No, 17, Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale, W. 


\ DLLE EMILIA KOENIG (Soprano), daughter of the late 

celebrated Herr Koenig (Cornet-a-Piston), having terminated her Engage- 
ments at the Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, is now ready to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Town or Provinces. Address—7, Caroline Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 


\ R BARTON McGUCKIN (Tenor) begs to announce that 
he has Returned from Milan, and wishes that all Communications be 
addressed to 33, Shardeloes Ruad, New Cross, London, 8.E. 


\ R MAYBRICK requests that all Letters respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS, &c., be addressed to 5, Cornwall Residences, Clarence 
Gate, N.W. 


Me SHAKESPEARE requests that all Communications 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed 
—6, Howick Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


MR HOLLINS (Tenor). 
\ R HOLLINS begs to announce that he will be prepared 
4 to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts, on the termination 
of Mesdames Sherrington and Patey’s Tour, on Dec. 2. Address—E. C. Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


MISS ELCHO (Contralto). 
i} ISS ELCHO begs that all Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, or Lessons, &c., be addressed 
—104, Gower Street, W.C. 

** Miss Elcho, known in the musical world as a pianist, has come out in the 
capacity of contralto. She sang last week ata concert held in the Store Street 
Hall with much success, choosing Verdi’s ‘ Ernani involami,’ the romance from 
‘Mignon’ (encored), Gounod’s ‘Le parlate d’amor,’ and other pretty pieces. 
Miss Elcho can sing from D on the bass staff to B flat above the treble lines, and 
she has been well trained in the Italian school of art. Three re-calls at the end 
of the evening rewarded her efforts to please.”— The Court Circular. 

“* Miss Elcho, who is achieving a success as a vocalist which promises to equal 
that which she has already gained as a pianist, gave an attractive concert at the 
music hall, Store Street, on Wednesday evening.” — Zhe Choir. 

**On April 26, Miss Elcho gave a concert at the Store Street Rooms, chiefly with 
the object of coming before the public as a contralto vocalist. Miss Elcho has 
long been known as a pianist of great ability, and she now promises to take high 
rank as a vocalist, having a remarkably fine voice of full compass, which she 
uses with great taste and a considerable power of expression. Her audience were 
much gratified, and we have little doubt that their favourable verdict will be 
more than endorsed in the future.”— The Orchestra. 

‘* Miss Elcho sang several contralto songs agreeably.” — The Echo. 

‘* Miss Elcho’s concert at Store Street was a decided success. She has a fine 
contralto voice, and is an excellent musician. There is little reason to doubt that 
she will prove a valuable concert singer.” — The Hornet. 

‘* Miss Elcho, already known as a pianist, has decided to come before the 
public as a contralto vocalist. She is endowed with an organ of fine quality and 

reat compass, ranging from D on the third line of the bass staff to B flat in alt. 

iss Elcho sang ‘ Ernani involami’ (transposed to G); ‘ Le parlate d’amor,’ from 
‘ Faust’ (in B flat); a song of Mr Sullivan’s; and the Romance from ‘ Mignon,’ 
for which, on a bis, Miss Elcho substituted the ‘ Brindisi,’ from ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
with other (and English) words. In Verdi’s air Miss Elcho sang from G ad 
the lines to A, shook on D (fourth line), and ended on the high @. Three re-calls, 
apart from the encore, attested the admiration of the audience.”—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

‘Miss Elcho, well known as a pianist of merit, now comes forward as a 
contralto vocalist, and has every prospect of gaining a good reputation. The 
voice is of full rich quality, and the range very extensive, from D on the third 
line of the bass stave to B flat, or nearly three octaves ; great power of expression 
may also be recognised. Miss Elcho, who has studied well, sang the cavatina 
from ‘Ernani,’ ‘Ernani involami;’ Mignon’s Romance (‘ Mignon’), which was 
encored ; the Flower Song, from ‘ Faust,’ Campana’s ‘Ave Maria ;’ and songs 
by Pinsuti and Sullivan. The music, of course, was transposed to suit the 
contralto register. Miss Elcho, on the encore, sang the ‘ Brindisi,’ from Lucrezia 
Borgia,’ to vld English words, and introduced cadences which were much 
applauded. Three rounds of applause greeted Miss Elcho at the conclusion of 
the eoncert.”— Musical Standard, 


HE RAISING OF LAZARUS. Oratorio. By Jonn 
FRANCIS BARNETT. Performed with great success at the Hereford Festival. 


Vocal Score (octavo), 68. 6d.; bound, 9s. Choral Parts, each 38. (to Choral 
Societies, 2s.). London: NovELLo & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 






































PARTMENTS to LET, well Furnished, at 118, Great 


Portland Street, Oxford Street, consisting of Drawing-room Floor (Bed 
and Sitting-room), with good attendance and good cooking. Terms, Two 
a per Week, Also Bedroom, with partial use of Sitting-room, at 10s. a 

eek. 


from whom they may be obtain 


always freely accordec 


OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—All the 
new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
Son application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 

obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 











including Henry 8. Leigh, 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
Jamxs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music com d by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
EL. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 

J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c 





Riding in a Pullman car. 

Alone. 

Come where the tangled beeches 

‘ow. 

My Darling’s Last Smile. 

Sad sounds the harp now. 

Friendship, Love, and Wine. 

Let each speak of the world as he 
finds it. 

Sing me the songs that I loved long 


ago. 
The Piquet. 





\OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


a The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 


The Wild, White Rose. 
A boatman’s life for me. 
My Lily. 

Sing, dearest, sing. 
Many weary years ago 
Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices. 
Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Flight of the Birds. 


May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 





Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MryeR Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at 8ST JAMES’S HALL, Oan be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 








Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 

charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Ler@H, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at 8t JameEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 





Ts FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at Sr JamEs’s Hatt with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 





HE PIANISTS ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 


complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KuHE. Price 1s. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. Cuntn@HAM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyl! Street, Regent Street, W. 





Containing IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess Loutse, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovzsa 
Gipson. ‘A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”-——Prof. G. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. Dotpy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning musie 
to study your book.”—F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Lonauurst, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury, London: WrrKEs & Co.; Novetto & Co.; WHIT- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, post free, 3s. 2d. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 2d. 





Leybach, Rummel, &c. 


Thalberg, 4s.; ‘‘ Farewel 
Santley, 


Tartaglione, Zuccardi, &c. 
free. All Sheet Music at half price. 


jan Hymn,” 3s.; ‘I sacri nomi’ 


AMPANA.—“ Ave Maria,” with English 
Patti, 3s.; ‘ L’Orfanella” (‘‘ The Orphan Girl”), A 
PINSUTI'S newest songs, ‘‘ Welcome, pretty Primrose,” sung by Malle Zaré 
if dear Love,” 4s,; ‘Lady most fair,” 


4s. 
NEW SONGS by Braga, Fantoni, Gueria, Marchetti, Mazzoni, Rotoli, Tosti, 


IDA.—VERDI'S GRAND OPERA.—For voice and 
piano, 8s.; for pianoforte solo, 4s. nett. 
translations, ‘‘ Celeste Aida,” 4s.; ‘‘ Egypt 
cluding ‘‘ Numi pieta”) 4s.; ‘‘O patria mia,” 4s, Pianoforte pieces by Kuhe, 


The favourite songs, with oy > 
(in- 


raphrase, sung by Mdme Adelina 
2s. 6d 


sung by Mr 


Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description may be had post 
London: Ricorp1’s Depdt, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, W. 











LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
MESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTrELL, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr Corre. to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compesitions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 66, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free, 


The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
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THE GURZENICH CONCERTS AT COLOGNE.* 


It is a great advantage for a concert when the very first number 
is so selected that, with constantly increasing strength, it drives 
before it the prose of everyday thoughts, and, at one stroke, 
throws the public into an exalted musical frame of mind. This 
consideration, probably, decided the selection of the “ Euryanthe 
Overture”; for, if any overtures ever forced their way by their 
splendid and heroic nature into the musical heart, Weber's over- 
tures do so, especially when performed in the fiery and spirited 
manner by which our orchestra, under Hiller’s guidance, have 
rendered them their own. But the following number, “ Palm- 
sonntag-Morgen ” . Palm Sunday Morning”), by Ferdinand 
Hiller, for soprano, female chorus, and orchestra, scarcely required 
to have the way thus prepared for it. It conquers by itself, thanks 
to its unforced, flowing, natural melody. iller’s peculiar talent 
for combining the various tone-colours, more especially of women’s 
voices, requires no special acknowledgment here; numerous 
creations of his in this branch of the art are lovingly remembered 
by everyone fond of music. Whenever we hear one of them, our 
senses are captivated afresh. 

To from the composer to the solo player. Hiller now seated 
himself at the piano, and played Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor (completed on the 10th February, 1785, and entered as 
Op. 54). Considered in reference to the pianoforte technics of the 
present day, Mozart's Concertos are, it is true, almost child’s-play, 
for Mozart did not strive after technical difficulties—they would 
have obscured in him beauty of form and clearness of thought ; 
but it requires, nevertheless, a thorough master, a truly musical 
mind, capable of appreciating Mozart, to convey to us all the 
poetry of Mozart’s language. Hiller possesses this qualification 
in the highest degree ; he possesses, also, technically, the precise 
gift which Mozart needs in those who play his concertos: a quiet, 
steady hand, under which the quick passages “ flow like oil.” For 
these reasons we know no better interpreter of Mozart’s Concertos 
than Ferdinand Hiller; with his soft touch the notes sing. The 
cadences in the first movement and the third were extemporised. 
We have often fought against the pedantry of cadences—but we 
like cadences of this description ; they are tributes to the ret 
of the tone-language, a not to purportless virtuosity. at 
the liveliest gratitude rewarded the master for his performance 
is a fact we need not mention; the public here congratulate 
themselves beforehand whenever Hiller seats himself at the piano. 

Mdme Anna Regan-Schimon, from Leipsic, took part as soloist 
in Hiller's work, but not so audibly and distinctly as to enable us 
to form an opinion of her efforts. It was not till she now sang 
in really solo vocal compositions, without any chorus to drown her 
notes, that her good qualities were fully apparent. She first gave 
an aria, “ Zephyretten, leicht gekleidet,” from Mozart’s Idomeneo, 
then a Canzone of the last century, and, lastly, two songs, “ Nach- 
klingen” and “Vergiss mein nicht”—very pretty pictures of 
feeling—by Heinrich Hofmann. Any one of us in Cologne 
hearing the name of Anna Regan thinks at once of Schubert’s 
“ Haideréslein,” with which the lady once transported us at the 
Ullmann Concerts, and immediately we heard the first note of the 
present Mdme Regan-Schimon, we immediately recognised her 
who was once simply Anna Still the same voice, small, 
and, in its thinness, almost sylph-like, but clear, crystaline, and 
pure as a bell—only with a tendency, formerly not characteristic 
of it, towards a warmer vibrato, a fact which does not strike us as 
a step in the wrong direction. There is something especially 
naive and almost childlike in the quality of Mdme Schimon’s 
organ, and when she sings German songs as she does sing them, 
with a slight tremor in her voice, we feel under the influence of 
& particular own Mdme Regan-Schimon knows nothing of over- 
powering pathos, or of demoniacal fervour; she merely looks at 
you with her mild, gazelle eyes. But her gentle glance discourses 
an eloquent language. Even the sunniest picture, however, is not 
free from shade. When vociferous applause demanded more, and 
the “ Haiderdslein” probably floated like a coveted prize before 
the eyes of all present, Mdme Regan-Schimon sang——a Romance 
by Victor Massé, the new musical genius of the French, very 
pleasing, with a great deal about “ sowpirer ” and “ aimer,” but not 
a German song, possessing “soul” which one could understand. 





* Translated from the Kélnische Zeitung. 





Why this mixing up of the Cologne Giirzenich and a Parisian 
on 


In the First Part of the Concert we must yet mention as a con- 
certed piece a Chorus of Druids, from Sacchini’s unfinished opera, 
Arrviro ed Evelina, Antonio Maria Gasparo Sacchini was born in 
1734, at Puzzuoli, near Naples, and died in 1786, at Paris, where 
he was highly esteemed as the principal composer for the Italian 
Opera. He was a pupil of Durante’s, and subsequently, as long 
as he was attached to the Conservatory of St Maria of Loretto, at 
Naples, Cimarosa’s master. Though he belonged exclusively to 
the Neapolitan school founded by Scarlatti, which gave undue 
prominence to the cantilena in Italian opera, as known to us at the 
present day, we cannot fail to recognise in Sacchini’s works the 
German influence of Gluck. The choral piece: “Milde, siisse 
Harmonie,” does honour to its opening words, while it is marked 
by such nobility of treatment, and so free from Italian manner, 
that it might, without offence, be inserted at the present day in a 
high mass. Such music was formerly called operatic ! 

To conclude the concert there was a new Symphony, No. 2, 
in C minor, by Carl Reinecke, the director of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Concerts, a musician who, as teacher in the 
Cologne Conservatory in the years 1852-1855, is well known to, and 
esteemed by all the older musical amateurs in this city. From 
Cologne, Reinecke went as Musical-Director to Barmen, 
thence to Breslau, and finally to Leipsic, to enter upon the duties 
he at present fulfils there. On hearing the Symphony, we were 
involuntarily struck by the thought that there must be some sort 
of a programme at the bottom of it. We afterwards learned that 
we were correct in our surmise. In the preface to his score, 
Reinecke says that the latter owes its existence to his having read 
a drama, Hacon Jarl, by Oehlenschliger. Though, as he informs 
us, he had no wish to write absolute programme-music, it would, 
he adds, perhaps facilitate our comprehension of the work if 
we inscribed the first movement: “The Hero: Hacon Jarl;” 
the second (Andante, B major): “Thora;” the third (Inter- 
mezzo): “In Obin’s Grove;” and the fourth (Alla breve, 
C major): “Oluf’s Victory.” These titles sufficiently explain 
a great deal; but we would fain ask why was not the 
requisite information printed with the programme? It was 
certainly the interest of the composer to render the comprehension 
of his work as easy as possible for the public. The third movement 
and the fourth convey, it is true, their meaning pretty 
clearly, but that a hero stood sponsor for the first, and a woman 
for the second—a picture in Brahms’ manner—is not so self-evident. 
The Symphony, however, is the clever production of a clever 
musician, It is masterly in form, nay, a perfect model, though, 
perhaps, not particularly original as regards the thoughts. The 
way in which the motives are carried out is in the highest degree 
captivating ; we recognise a master exercising full sway over the 
language of music and never at a loss for the proper expression, 
Tn our public, the Symphony found appreciative hearts. 

_— 
STERNDALE BENNETT'S TOMB. 
(From the ‘* Figaro.”) 

By the way, the tiny inscription upon Purcell’s grave in West- 
minster Abbey has been re-cut, but it is placed in the place of 
dishonour on the floor, and the authorities state that no room can 
possibly be found for the smallest tablet to mark the remains of 
Sterndale Bennett, which lie within a few feet of Purcell. Yet 
opposite the grave of the great English musician is an enormous and 
recently erected inscription—six feet square, at least—marking the 
grave of a noble lady of whom few have ever even heard, and which 
inscription is, it is boldly stated in its text, ‘‘erected by her de- 
scendant and inheritor,” one of the canons of the Abbey. Sterndale 
Bennett needs no inscription ; his works are his most fitting monu- 
ment. But it seems almost a burlesque of propriety to refuse a few 
inches of room to Sterndale Bennett, and to give several feet toa lady 
who happens to have left a canon some money. CHERUBINO. 





Roven.—The sum total subscribed for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the burning down of the ThéAtre des Beaux Arts amounted to 
129,572 francs 17 centimes.—Twenty models for the new theatre 
have been sent to the Hétel de Ville by different architects, 
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THE RING OF THE NIBLUNG. 
(Continued from page 802.) 


The Rhinegold might be compared to the Prologue in Heaven 
prefixed to Goethe’s Faust ; for, like that, it foreshadows in the 
minds of divine beings the sufferings and aspirations of the human 
actors. In the present drama, however, the gods are not placid 
contemplators of the events to follow ; they are themselves tragic 
objects, and their own fate, nay their very existence, is at stake. 
The germs of the whole trilogy may indeed be recognised in the 
introductory drama, and it seems for that reason to be appropriate, 
before transferring the action from the divine into the human sphere, 
to sum up in a few words the leading features of the dramatic idea, 
without the consideration of which, as I said before, any attempt at 
musical analysis would be fruitless. 

The gold, or which is the same in a moral sense, the thirst for 
gold, is the fatal element in the drama. Wotan is subject to its 
curse, and foresees his final doom from the powers of darkness in 
whose’ possession he has been compelled to leave the Ring. He 
himself is debarred by his promise from wrenching it from the 
enemy’s grasp. This can only be done by the God-inspired action of 
a hero, who by his own free impulse and regardless of law, human 
or divine, shall restore the treasure to the depth of the Rhine. This 
idea of the world-redeeming power of free impulse, we might almost 
say of ‘‘ heroism” in Carlyle’s sense, is the grand background on 
which the human events of the trilogy are reflected ; it is a tragic 
idea because the individual in this ideal strife must perish. In this 
sense Siegmund and Sieglinde, Siegfried and Brynhild, become 
representatives of that pure fire of human aspiration which cannot be 
quenched by misfortune. They are crushed by a blind fate, but the 
essence of their being remains untouched by its strokes ; they die, 
but they conquer. All this is virtually contained, or at least 
foreshadowed, in the Rhinegold, and for that reason I have dwelt upon 
it at greater length than its position as an introductory piece would 
seem to warrant. Another reason for treating its single scenes with 
some comprehensiveness must be found in my desire to introduce the 
reader thoroughly into the fundamental principle of Wagner’s art, 
which, in a few words, may be described as the perfect reciprocity of 
his poetical and his musical purpose. Here, again, I must beg leave 
to say a few recapitulating words, which, of course, in all essential 
points, apply equally to the dramas of the trilogy itself. But I have 
preferred to connect them with a work of comparatively narrower 
compass, which does not, by its very dimension, bafile the efforts of 
inquirers. 

It has already been said that in Wagner’s later style the chief 
weight of musical expression is placed in the dialogue, not to 
mistaken for the duet, in which latter two persons sing together, 
while in the former they answer each other just as in the spoken 
drama. Pieces of concerted music for two voices Wagner intro- 
duces only where the common emotion of two speakers would make 
their simultaneous utterance poetically explainable. Instances of 
this kind occur very rarely in the Nibelungen ; not at all in the 
Rhinegold. The dialogue itself is essentially of a declamatory kind, 
resembling nearest what in the ordinary opera is called recitative 
obbligato, from which, however, it differs by greater melodious 
breadth, intensified occasionally to lyrical effusions of great beauty. 
The chorus, another important feature of the orthodox opera, is 
almost entirely dispensed with by Wagner. In the Rhinegold and 
the Valkyrie it is in a certain sense represented by the Rhine- 
daughters and the eight sword-maidens respectively, but in Siegfried 
it is omitted entirely. In the Dusk of the Gods, where a male 
chorus proper is introduced, it is strictly required by 
the course of the action itself. The polyphonous treatment 
which thus is banished from the vocal part is, on the contrary, 
brought to its highest development in Wagner's orchestra, 
where his music re-assumes that highest of its privileges of rendering 
simultaneously the varying fears and desires which one and the 
same event excites in the bosoms of different spectators. This 
great task of the orchestra, of laying bare the hidden springs of the 
visible events, is facilitated or, indeed, made possible by the leading- 
motives. The varieties of their significance have been illustrated by 
previous remarks, They may express ideas, either in their imme- 
diate relation to the action represented, or in their subjective re- 
flection on the mind of the acting person. When, for example, 
Wotan ponders over the doom threatening his reign, the Ring- 
motive intoned by the orchestra evinces his consciousness of this 
doom being brought about by his desire and temporary possession of 
the gold. Leading-motives, also, are occasionally identified with the 
single characters of the drama, or rather with the leading features of 
these characters. It would, however, be entirely erroneous to 
suppose that Wagner’s attempts at individualisation are limited to 
this one mode of distinction, We have already seen how, for 





instance, the utterances of Wotan aipley throughout the dignity of 
the god as opposed to the lower nature of the dwarf Alberich. Even 
the two giants have their individual peculiarities, the softer nature 
of as hilee sustained both musically and poetically, while 
Fafner’s brutal contempt for his lovely prey is painted with equal 
consistency. Types like Wotan, Siegfried, and Brynhild may be 
cited as examples of Wagner's creativeness on the grandest scale, 
which, however, on the other hand, does not prevent him from 
following out the subtlest minutie of characterisation. 

Having thus pointed out the important features of the whole 
trilogy of the Nibelungen, I shall be enabled, and at the same time 
compelled by want of space, to limit my analysis of the single pieces 
to the highest concentrations of their dramatic and (which in 
Wagner’s works is always the same) of their musical interest. 


The Valkyrie, the first drama of the trilogy, contains the love and 
death of Siegmund and Sieglinde, the Volsungs. To create the in- 
spired hero, who alone can save him from the inimical power of the 
gold, Wotan has taken human form. To him a wife has born twin 
children, Siegmund and his sister Sieglinde. With his son he has 
roamed through the forest, both clad in the skins of wolves, and the 
name of the Volsungs has become the terror of their enemies, Such- 
wise Siegmund has been prepared for the great task assigned to him, 
From his sister he has been separated in wanariy by the hands of 
murderous enemies, who have burned his house, killed his mother, 
and carried off the maid. Wotan has left him. Finding, after a 
fight, the empty wolfskin of his father in the woods, Siegmund 
believes him to be slain. He stands alone in the world, dreaded by 
many, loved by none, but undaunted by the frowns of Fortune. _ 

The orchestral introduction to the Valkyrie in D minor is of a wild 
and stormy character. The triplets of the violins denote the 
beating of hail and rain on the leaves of tall trees, the rolling 
phrase of the double basses being suggestive of the angry 
voice of thunder. Siegmund, on his flight from the over- 
powering numbers of his foes, enters the house of Hunding, and 
sinks down exhausted by the hearth. Sieglinde, who against her 
will has been wedded to a enters and gazes on the stranger. 
She refreshes her guest, who is soon revive ry her tender care. 
The musical treatment of this scene is indescribably sweet. A grave 
melody indicates the lonely sadness of the Volsung, but a motive of 
tenderest pathos expresses the feeling of love which at first sight 
unites the pair. It always appears in two parts, betokening thus 
the inseparable duality of the emotion :— 


No. 8. (Valkyrie, Vocal Score, p. 13.) 
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Another Love-motive of equal beauty belonging to this scene de- 
serves quotation as a specimen of that sustained melodiousness, 
which, of all Beethoven’s followers, Wagner alone shares with that 
master :— 


No. 9. (Valkyrie, Vocal Score, p. 13.) 
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The sweet converse of the pair is interrupted by Hunding’s arrival, 
announced by an ominous rhythmical phrase in the orchestra, His 
question Siegmund answers with a tale of his adventures—a tale 
which, in its simple musical structure again reminds us of that true 
fount of artistic inspiration, the popular song. From Siegmund’s 
relation Hunding gathers that his own kin are the enemies whom 
Siegmund has fought that day. Rising, he vows revenge. For one 
night his hospitality shall shelter the foe, but on the morrow he 
must prepare for mortal combat. _ Weaponless, and almost despair- 
ing, Siegmund remains in the dark. But the tale of his childhood 
has awakened old memories in Sieglinde’s bosom. Returning to 
him, she shows him the hilt of a sword in the stem of the tree round 
which the primitive dwelling is built. On the woeful day of her 
union, she says, a stranger entered the festive assembly. wing 
his sword, he smote it into the tree trunk, from which none of the 
ests could move it. From the Wallhall-motive accompanying 
oe tale, we know that this stranger was Wotan himself, who thus 
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destined the sword for his son in his highest need. When Siegmund 
with a sudden impulse wrenches the sword from the stem, we meet 
again with the Heroic motive in C (No. 7*) from the Rhinegold. This, 
then, was Wotan’s bold resolution to create a hero, and to arm 
him with ‘‘Nothung,’ the invincible sword. The love-scene 
between Siegmund and Sieglinde is unequalled in its boldness 
of musical structure by anything known to me in musical literature, 
even by the beautiful duets between Lohengrin and Elsa or Sieg- 
fried and Brynhild, to which latter we shall have to return. To 
trace in Wagner’s melodies the gradual growth of feeling, from the 
first timid approach to the climax of mutual passion, would be one 
of the most interesting tasks of musical criticism. For want of 
space I will only quote one lyrical episode, a song of spring and 
love, sweeter, perhaps, than ever music and poetry before jam. Pane: 
to bring forth :— 
No. 10. (Valkyrie, Vocal Score, p. 47.) 
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‘ In the second part of the song, the previous Love-motive (No. 9) 
is beautifully introduced in the accompaniment, replaced again by 


the melody just quoted in triumphant chords at the close. 
Francis HvrrrFer. 














(To be continued. ) 


—$o_—— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. 

Contradiction has been given to a statement published by several 
of the papers that Herr Richard Wagner was expected here for the 
purpose of superintending the rehearsals of Die Walkiire at the 
Imperial Operahouse. He entertains no such intention, He will 
not even be present at the earlier performance of his work, which 
is to be produced at the commencement of February. 

Herr Jauner, manager of the Imperial Operahouse, has issued his 
prospectus for next year. The season, commencing on the Ist 
January and concluding on the 3lst December, will comprise 260 
performances. There will be 236 German operatic performances and 
ballets, The works represented will include at least three novelties : 
Die Walkiire, by Herr R. Wagner ; Samson und Delila, by M. de 
Saint-Saéns ; and Silvia, by M. Delibes, Mad. Christine Nilsson 
will appear on four evenings in the month of January. There will 
be an Italian season of twenty nights in March and April. Mad. 
Adelina Patti will sing on each of the twenty nights. Among the 
other members of the Italian company will be Signora Trebelli, 
Signori Masini, Strozzi, Zucchini, Zampi, and Fiorini. Mad. 
Pauline Lucca will appear four times in May. All the above per- 
formances will be included in the Subscription. During the season, 
the theatre will, as a rule, remained closed on Tuesdays and Fridays 
—except in the months of March and April—and, for the holidays, 
from the 16th July to the 14th August. As a sort of premium, 
the subscribers for the new season are entitled, without extra charge, 
to enjoy from the 16th of the present month the privileges con- 
ferred by their subscription. 

Herr Johann Strauss has not been able to complete his new buffo 
opera, Methusalem, by the date fixed. It was to have been pro- 
duced on the Ist January, at the Carltheater. He has, conse- 
quently, been compelled to ask for an extension of time. 

The Arion Vocal Association have determined to place a commem- 
orative tablet on the front of the house in which Haydn was born, 
at Rohrau. The necessary steps have been taken for the tablet to 
be unveiled on the 31st March next, the composer's birthday. 
Haydn’s bust, also, in the Park at Rohrau, is being restored. It had 
fallen into a very dilapidated condition. 

The concert season is in full swing. Some attractive concerts 
have been given by the Spanish violinist, Sefior Pablo de Sarasate, 
from Saragossa. He has created a deep impression. 


een 





* Not No, 2, as we misprinted in our last issue, 





MISS MINNIE HAUK IN BERLIN. 
(Extract from a Private Letter.) 


As you inserted the notices I forwarded a short time since about 
Miss Minnie Hauk, I now send you a few further details respect- 
ing her. She was lately called upon to repeat the part of Pamina, 
in Die Zauberflite, and thus one of the leading papers speaks :— 

‘* The largest share of favour, rising, in her case to enthusiasm, 
was again earned by Miss Minnie Hauk, as Pamina. Loud applause 
and recalls after the different scenes and acts rewarded the fair 
artist, whose virtuosity was displayed, with pure splendour of tone, 
in this model German opera, as it has been in others.” 


The annexed extract is from the Fremden-Blatt :— 


‘Tt has been necessary to postpone till the middle of December 
the first performance, at the Sasel Uiedhanea, of Herr Gétz’s four- 
act opera of Der Widerspenstigen Zaihmung (The Taming of the 
Shrew), which was to have been brought out at the beginning of the 
month. As Miss Minnie Hauk will ‘create’ the part of Katherina 
here, perhaps this is the place to state (on the faith of the diary kept 
by a private art-historian) the moral connection between the eminent 
artist and Shakspere’s heroine. It was one Sunday. The hot 
American sun was shining from out a cloudless sky upon the Falls 
of Niagara. Little Minnie, having completed her vocal studies, 
was lying on a plaid stretched out under a mighty tree, with 
a book in her hand. The book was a volume of Shaksperian 
plays, which the fair little American was reading for her 
recreation. German parents would not venture to pF this ; 
in America, however, people have different educational principles, 
and, as Figaro shows, they know on the other side of the ocean 
very well how to conduct the task of education. On the Sunday 
mentioned, it was the turn of The Taming of the Shrew. At first, 
the piece amused merely, but it soon seized entirely on little 
Minnie’s heart and fancy. ‘What a subject for an opera.’ she 
exclaimed, ‘How I should like to play the part of Katherine !’ 
But there is a long way between wishing to represent the heroine in 
an unwritten opera, and the writing and composing of that opera. 
The years pursued their little course. Minnie Hauk became 
celebrated in Germany as well as elsewhere, and, after a brilliant 
starring engagement, seemed destined to settle permanently as Diva 
of the Imperial and Royal Operahouse, Vienna. She mixed a great 
deal with composers, and how often did she beg them to set 
Katherine to music for her! It seemed as though her dream was 
never to be realised. The person she most tried to interest in the 
Katherine question was Doppler of Vienna. He might finally have 
yielded compliance—had there not existed, in Vienna, the same 
rivalry both before and behind the curtain, as that which we have 
seen in Berlin. There the rivals bore the names of Hauk and 
Ehnn, and Herbert was the latter’s prophet ; for both were great. 
Thus it came to me that, despite the way in which she was 
petted by the public, Minnie was not very happy, and took 
an opportunity of escaping from Vienna. Scarcely had_ she, 
after a four years’ engagement, left the Imperial and Royal 
Operahouse in the Austrian capital three months, beiore 
—— Giotz’s Widerspenstiyen Ziéhmung was produced, and, 
despite the unfitness for the part of the sentimentally inclined 
lady who played the heroine, obtained a gratifying success. This 
was cruel. At last—after nearly ten years of yearning—Minnie 
Hauk is on the point of realising her idea, and of creating the 
character at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. Thus, as far as she is 
concerned, the night on which the — is first produced will 
mark an epoch in her heart-history. the result what it may, 
Minnie will throw all her geniality into the part of Katherine.” 

On one thing, at any rate, Miss Minnie has made up her mind. 
She is resolved that the opera shal] be performed as it was written. 
In the last scene, as conceived by the author of the libretto, 
Petruchio spurs on horseback into the midst of the assembled 
marriage guests, and, dragging his bride up to his side, dashes off 
with her as he came. Up to the present moment, all the prime 
dunne who has appeared in the part have refused to trust them- 
selves to Petruchio’s steed. Minnie, however, will do all the 
original “business.” Such pluck deserves success, and will 
achieve it, F. D. H. 


Tvurin.—During the approaching season three operas new to this 
town will be produced at the Teatro Regio, They are: Mefistofile, 
by Sig. Boito; Dolores, by Sig. Auteri; and Lohengrin, by Herr 
R. Wagner.—Herr von Flotow’s Fiore d’Harlem has met with a 
flattering reception at the Teatro Vittorio, Ata dinner given him 
by some of the leading notabilities, artistic and non-artistic, he 

roposed the following toast : ‘I drink to Italy, which will always 
be the native land of melody, and perhaps—its refuge |” 
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ENGLISH OPERA. 
(From the ‘‘ Times.”’) 

Mr Carl Rosa brought his second season of English Opera to a 
termination on Saturday night, before an audience that crowded the 
theatre in every part. The piece selected was Cherubini’s Water 
Carrier, in which the chief parts were sustained, as usual, by Mdlle 
Torriani, Miss Gaylord, Messrs Nordblom, Charles Lyall, Celli, 
Aynsley Cook, and Santley, the subordinate characters devolving 
upon Miss Graham, Messrs Ludwig, A. Howell, Muller, and Cushing. 
All deserve honourable mention, even to the representatives of the 
first and second soldiers, because a more evenly-balanced perform- 
ance of the great Florentine’s music has seldom been heard. How 
much the highly efficient orchestra and chorus contributed to the 
general effect need scarcely be added. In the absence of such im- 
portant adjuncts the permanent establishment of an undertaking 
like Mr Rosa’s is out of the question. The spirited German musician, 
fully conscious of this, has not failed to profit by the experience 
gained in conjunction with his late wife, the much regretted 
Euphrosyne Parepa, who assisted him in making the English version 
of Les Deux Journées popular all over the United States. Cheru- 
bini’s opera was, therefore, well adapted to close the Lyceum season. 
Received with unqualified approval last autumn at the Princess’s, 
Mr Rosa’s earliest English home, it has this year been even more 
successful. Such music, indeed, only requires frequent hearings to 
be better and better appreciated; and it is agreeable to find large 
audiences thoroughly alive to its merits. The applause on Saturday 
night at the end of each successive act was as genuine as it was 
unanimous. After the National Anthem had been played, Mr 
Santley and the other principal artists were twice summoned before 
the curtain, a similar honour being conferred upon Mr Rosa, who re- 
tired amid demonstrations of approval as hearty, perhaps, as were 
ever conferred upon one in his position. 

It is not only the general efficiency shown by the company, 
through whose exertions he appeals to the public, that entitles Mr 
Rosa to consideration. He has another claim—that of adhering 
strictly to the pledges laid down in his prospectus. The promised 
operas have one and all been given. If the English versions of 
Adolphe Adam’s Giralda and Nicolo Isouard’s Joconde were not 
found attractive, it can no more be laid to Mr Rosa’s charge than 
the failure of Cagnoni’s Porter of Havre last year. The best was 
done for them that could well be done, and in the second and third 
instances that great and well-deserving favourite, Mr Santley, 
undertook the leading part. But even Mr Santley, with all his 
finished vocal art, and the dramatic intelligence rapidly obtaining 
for him general acceptance as an actor, cannot uphold that which is 
either virtually out of date, like Joconde, or that which, like the 
Porter of Havre, is, in a musical sense, worthless. What he could 
effect for Wagner’s Flying Dutchman (another of Mr Rosa’s fulfilled 
promises) was seen in the crowded state of the theatre at each 
representation of that characteristically singular production. How, 
moreover, he promoted the success of Cherubini’s Water Carrier, 
and of Sir Julius Benedict’s always fresh and welcome Lily of 
Killarney, it is unnecessary to remind those who watch the career 
of Mr Santley on the lyric stage with growing interest. Mr Santley 
has even shone among the great artists of Italian opera. We, 
nevertheless, prefer to see him labouring for our own national cause, 
which, if he could be persuaded to renounce such parts as Zampa, 
never intended for an exceptionally pure barytone voice like his, 
he might help more materially than any one else. We have 
still to add the production of Fidelio to the recent achievements 
of Mr Rosa, whose efforts to render Beethoven’s immortal work 
in a complete and fitting manner were duly acknowledged a short 
time since, tribute being paid to the ability of the leading singers, 
with Mdlle Torriani at their head. The fact that in the course of 
two brief seasons Mr Rosa has induced a public hitherto but slightly 
cognisant of the beauties of such works in their integrity to become 
more or less familiar with the Marriage of Figaro, The Water Carrier, 
The Hlying Dutchman, and Fidelio—Mozart, Cherubini, Wagner, and 
Beethoven—is enough to atone for all shortcomings with regard to 








his researches into other schools. Few can have forgotten the per- 
formance of Mozart’s admirable opera (the English version by Mr 
Charles Lamb Kenney)—with Mdlle Torriani, Misses Rose Hersee 
and Josephine Yorke, Mrs Aynsley Cook, Messrs Charles Lyall, 
Aynsley Cook, and Arthur Howell, Signor Campobello, and Mr 
Santley—which both opened and closed the season of 1875; and 
many would have liked to witness once again the same opera with 
the same cast. But in the season just expired not one note by 
Mozart has been heard, although the Seraglio (with Mr Santley as 
Osmin ?) would have gratified all amateurs. English opera proper 
has been represented, as in 1875, by works of recognised popularity, 
such as the Bohemian Girl, Maritana, &c. About these, however, 
there is nothing to say, except that, generally well received, they 
have afforded opportunities for the introduction of aspirants who 
may, some time hence, become useful members of the company. 
The production of an original opera from the pen of an English 
musician must be recorded as a special incident of the season. 
That the composer-elect should be Mr F. H. Cowen, the favourite 
pupil of Sir Julius Benedict, is not surprising, for, though young, 
his previous achievements in various branches of the art have 
been such as to justify unusual expectations. That Mr Cowen, 
in Pauline, has entirely fulfilled these expectations we are not 
prepared to say, but that his new work contains many charming 
things, and shows throughout a general aptitude in writing both for 
voices and orchestra, is unquestionable. Moreover, it improves with 
increased familiarity, and those who were somewhat disappointed at 
the first performance found reason afterwards to modify their 
earlier impressions, Mr Cowen is possessed of such resources as 
should enable him to write with freedom on his own account, 
instead of being insensibly attracted by outside influences. This 
has led him into a mixture of styles, whereas the assertion of one 
outspoken manner would have answered his purpose better. He has 
abundance of melody at command, which, if not always quite original, 
is for the most part graceful and expressive. As instances, we 
would point to the ballet music (with chorus) at the beginning of 
Act 2, than which nothing could be prettier, or more engagingly 
presented; Claude Melnotte’s romance, ‘‘Inez was beautiful,” 
instinct with the genuine Spanish character ; the wedding chorus 
and march of the second act (‘‘ Health and long life to the beautiful 
bride”); Widow Melnotte’s soliloquy, ‘From his mother’s nest,” 
at the beginning of Act 3; and Pauline’s song, ‘‘ Bright dreams,” 
near the end of Act 4, which last alone—did it stand in such need, 
as, happily, it does not—would have sufficed to awaken a new 
interest and secure the fortunes of the new opera. We care less for 
Claude Melnotte’s ballad, ‘‘One kind glance, Pauline,” which 
savours too much of the peculiar manner of Balfe ; still less for the 
soliloquy, ‘‘ Love has wings,” intrusted to that insipid personage 
Glavis ; least of all for Claude’s self-absolving confession, ‘‘I was 
tempted to crime,” &c., which inevitably recalls ‘The fair land of 
Poland.” At the same time we are compelled to admit that all three 
are received with applause. In some respects Mr Cowen has 
been materially hampered by the exigencies of the book he has had 
to set. That Mr Henry Hersee has accomplished the task of 
arranging The Lady of Lyons as an operatic libretto with marked 
ability must be allowed, and that his lyrics are remarkable for 
smoothness and a happy disregard of the stereotyped ballad style, is 
equally true. What he tells us, however, with almost strained 
modesty, in his preface, is in itself a sufficient plea for any short- 
comings. He found it expedient to incorporate, literatim et verbatim, 
besides a quantity of prose dialogue, certain poetical passages from 
the drama, and thus, while burdening himself with superfluous 
difficulties, was obliged to inconvenience the composer as well. As 
a whole, however, if in some respects disappointing, Pauline justifies 
expectations of a future from which more than ordinarily good 
things may be hoped. The public has greeted it with marked 
favour, and this alone entitles Mr Rosa to look upon it as a decided 
success in that department of his undertaking which naturally 
possesses the greatest interest for the majority of his supporters, 
No pains have been spared to render justice to English opera, 
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The part of Claude Melnotte—though most people would think it 
should have been given to a tenor—was written for Mr Santley, who 
sings all the music as perfectly as the author himself could desire ; 
that of Pauline, if somewhat exacting for the physical resources of 
Miss Gaylord, finds in that clever lady an intelligent and enthusiastic 
representative : while the remaining characters are ably sustained 
by Miss Yorke (Widow Melnotte), Mr and Mrs Aynsley Cook (the 
Deschapelles, husband and wife), Messrs Celli and Turner (Beauséant 
and Glavis). The chorus and orchestra were all that could be wished, 
and the ballet in the garden of Deschapelles, arranged by Mrs 
Aynsley Cook, with Miss Josephine Warren as principal dancer, was 
one of the prettiest imaginable. 

Other things have been done in the course of the season, including 
adaptations of well-known foreign operas, such as the Sonnambula, 
The Trovatore, Zampa, Faust, and Fra Diavolo. But enough has been 
said to show that Mr Rosa’s series of performances at the Lyceum was 
not merely successful but deserved success. It is believed that, in 
consequence of the warm reception of The Flying Dutchman, Wagner's 
Meistersinger will be among the novelties next season. 

—---- O-- 
MUSIC AT NOTTINGHAM. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Mr Henry Farmer, for many years the musical king of Notting- 
ham (long may he reign! for never has sovereign power been used 
to better purpose), gave a concert yesterday evening, at the 
Albert Hall, with the artists of Mr Gye’s touring party—a most 
attractive company, as all know. The programme consisted of a 
varied selection of pieces—not exclusively vocal, inasmuch as it 
comprised two solos for the flute, admirably played by Mr Rad- 
cliff (of the Royal Italian Opera), one of which, a fantasia by 
Nicholson, was encored, and some excellent pianoforte playing by 
that rising young artist, Mdlle Cecilia Gaul. The shining stars, 
the “ lucida sidera,” in the vocal department were Emma Albani 
and Zaré Thalberg, neither of whom had been previously heard at 
Nottingham. About these accomplished ladies I prefer transcrib- 
ing the opinions of the local papers, which, I may add, fully coin- 
cide with my own. Of Mdlle Albani, the Nottingham Daily 
Guardian writes :— 

‘Tt was Mdlle Albani’s first visit to Nottingham, but the fame of 
her gifts and accomplishments has long preceded her and she met 
with a cordial welcome. Her first selection was the cavatina, ‘ Qui 
la voce,’ and the impression produced throughout the hall was un- 
mistakable. Seldom have we heard a singer who so completel 
enthralled her audience. Charming alike in her natural gifts, hi i 
artistic attainments, and simple earnestness of demeanour, Mdlle 
Albani seems to cast a spell upon all who have the good fortune to 
be within reach of her voice. This was again apparent in her second 
selection, ‘Angels, ever bright and fair,’ than which nothing could be 
more touching or instinct with true art. At its close the audience 
vociferously asked for more. In response, Mdlle Albani gave ‘ Robin 
Adair,’ in which her perfect intonation and purity of voice were 
marvellously exhibited. In ‘O luce di quest’ anima,’ Mdlle Albani’s 
flexibility and brilliant execution received ample illustration. Again 
encored, she gracefully complied with ‘Home, sweet home,’ which 
she gave in a manner we lan never heard surpassed.” 

The Daily Guardian is equally warm in its praise of Mdlle 
Thalberg :— 

“*Scarcely less remarkable was the impression made by Madlle 
Thalberg. Her first song, ‘ Batti, batti,’ was rendered in a style 
which made us almost regret, in spite of what we knew had to 
follow, that we were not going to hear Don Giovanni, with Mdlle 
Thalberg as the pretty Zerlina, and this feeling was only increased 
by her subsequent singing of ‘Laci darem’ with Signor Scolara. 
After her first effort Mdlle Thalberg was encored, and in response 
sang, with exquisite tenderness and grace, ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer.’ In ‘Sweet Villogs Bells ’~a very charming song, by the 
way—the fair singer was not less successful, and, being complimented 
as before, repeated the last verse. Mdlle Thalberg is manifestly 
realising to the full the high promise she gave when first she sang to 
an English audience, and we trust we shall have other opportunities 
of hearing her in Nottingham.” 

The Datly Express speaks in no less complimentary terms of 
the efforts of both these charming artists. I must, however, be 
satisfied to further occupy your space with a brief extract or two. 
About Albani the Express says :— 

“‘Mdlle Emma Albani has a voice of marvellous power and 





sweetness * * * a voice that we can hardly hope to hear surpassed 
within a generation. To wonderful power as an artist she unites an 
amiability of disposition which led her gracefully to yield on two 
occasions when the audience called for more. The applause bestowed 
upon this lady was no mere contagious, clumsy stamping of feet and 
bawling of ‘encore,’ but an earnest enthusiastic clapping of hands, 
betokening a desire to be further gratified, with behind it a fear of 
being too exacting. ‘Robin Adair’ and ‘Home, sweet home’ were 
selected by Mdlle Albani, in response to the call of the audience, 
who gave unmistakable signs of satisfaction.” 


With reference to Mdlle Zaré Thalberg—says the same 
authority— 


**Mdlle Thalberg, by her graceful bearing and great personal 
advantages, as well as by the sweetness and purity of a fresh young 
voice, took the audience captive. In compliance with a very hearty 
recall, she gave ‘The Last Rose of Summer ’ in a delightful manner, 
and, subsequently, on a similar expression of the wish of the 
audience, she repeated the second verse of ‘Sweet Village Bells,’ 
nor could any disappointment be felt that she did so in preference to 
substituting a new air, for she had given this song with a sweetness 
of intonation which was charming.” 

That promising young contralto, Mdlle Ghiotti, also greatly 
pleased the audience in an air from Dinorah, the other artists, 
Signors Piazze, Ghilberti, and Scolara, all coming in for their 
share of applause. Sig. Vianesi was the accompanist at the piano- 
forte. Altogether the concert was one for which the Nottingham 
amateurs, myself among the number, are deeply indebted to that 
“ enterprising impresario,” Mr Henry Farmer. A. L, Z. 


——_9——— 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


An immense audience crowded Exeter Hall on the evening of the 
24th ult., the opening night of the season, when Israel in Eyypt was 
given with all the pomp and majesty that have for so many years 
marked the renderings of it by the society justly held the leading 
representative of oratorio in the world. It has been urged that this 
society represents but a very limited number of works of that class, 
and virtually Spare modern compositions ; still, as it avowedly 
professes to perform principally standard and popular oratorios of 
the old masters, it cannot be said to fail in its duties by confining its 
operations within those somewhat narrow limits. In any case, no one 
can make exception to the choice of Jsrael for the opening night. 
The massive double choruses contained therein afford scope for the 
resources of the vast orchestra, and also form a test of its qualities. 
The choristers came fairly well out of the trial ; their forceand vigour 
of attack in the ‘‘ Hailstone” chorus kindled encoring enthusiasm, 
and proved to the listeners that there was no decrepitude, although 
they were a year older than when last they thundered forth the sublime 
strains. In the elaborate chorus, ‘‘ The people shall hear,” they 
received, and perhaps needed, assistance too powerful from the band 
for a perfect balance of the parts ; but in ‘‘The horse and his rider” 
they wanted neither whip nor spur, but passed every difficulty 
triumphantly. The oratorio, so formidable to choristers, presented 
few difficulties to the instrumentalists placed under Sir Michael 
Costa, whose every behest they heeded and fulfilled. All present, 
audience and executants, seemed delighted to see the renowned 
chef @orchestre back to his pec post again in such good 
health, and greeted him with the warmth his great talents and in- 
valuable services to the society merit. The solos in Jsrael occupy 
a somewhat subordinate position, yet Mr Lloyd, in ‘‘The enemy 
said,” called forth the greatest applause of the evening. His 
singing of the air was marked by fluency of voice and vigour 
of mind, and was in truth an eloquent display. It has been 
the fashion amongst the learned to decry the duet, ‘‘ The Lord 
is aman of war.” It may be commonplace in comparison with the 
marvellous music by which it is environed, but does it not, by that 
reason, serve a convenient purpose? To gaze up to mountain heights 
for any length of time is fatiguing, and the resting of the eye fora time 
upon an ordinary scene affords relief and pleasure ; so in the midst of 
mountains of sound, overpowering the senses, the mind unbends 
and rests for a time whilst the two singers discourse of victories. At 
any rate, the efforts of Messrs Lewis Thomas and Hilton were en- 
joyed by the audience, who demanded a repetition. Variations from 
the text have been and are still made in performances of Jsrael, but 
it is complete in itself, and nothing should be taken from or added 
thereunto. Miss Julia Elton sang the contralto music so naturally 
and pleasantly as to create the wish that she should more often 
occupy the position in oratorio performances for which her beautiful 
voice and musicianly acquirements so well qualify her. Mdme 
Nouver and Miss Ellen Horne were the sopranos, and acquitted them- 
selves with credit. Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul will be given at the next 
concert on the 15th inst, FL C, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





NINETEENTH SEASON, 1876-7. 


Drrarcror—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 





ELEVENTH CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 11, 1876. 
To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 


QUINTET, in © major, Op. 163, for two violins, viola, and two 
violoncellosa—MM. STRavs, L. Ries, ZERBINI, PEZZE, and 
PIaTTI ; as ee ee 


SONG, ‘‘ The Wanderer”—Mdlle REDEKEB _... — 5s ... Schubert, 
TOOCATA, in C major, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle Anna 
OE EE ee 
PART II. 
QUARTET, in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 


violoncello—Mdlle AnnA MEHLIG, MM. STRAUS, ZERBINI, and 
Prattt A as aa ite oe oF aie ron ... Brahms. 


“Wiegenlied” _... -_ oor axe os nee ... Schubert, 
SONGS {Brin i a ee er eS 
Mdlle REDEKER. 
INTRODUCTION and POLONAISE, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello—Mdlle AwNA MEHLIG and Signor PIATTI ... ... —... Chopi 
Oonductor .. ... =... ‘Sir JULIvS BENEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


THIS AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 9, 1876. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


QUARTET, in D major, Op. 20, No. 4, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello—MM, Straus, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and Pratt1 Haydn, 


SONG, “I thought I must be dreaming "—Miss ELLEN Horne ... Benedict, 


SONATA, ‘‘The Maid of Orleans,” for pianoforte alone—Mr 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR Fy. a ; , ase we WS, Bennett, 


SONATA, ~ 4 violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (first time) 


—Herr StRavs we P. Gavinies. 
BSONG—Miss Etter Horne ese ee a ies -» Dussek, 
TRIO, in D minor, Op, 63, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 

MM. FRANKLIN TayLor, STRAUS, and PIaTT1 ... en: pte 

Conductor ... ... Sir Jutrvs BENEpricr. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lisstz BLossom.—Meyerbeer’s family name was Beer. As Jacob 
Meyer Beer was the great dramatic composer recognised when a 
fellow-student with Weber and Gannsbacher, under that notorious 
empiric, the Abbé Vogler (about whom see Mozart's letters from 
Manheim). Miss Blossom is wrong about Auber’s Hnfant Prodigue, 
She evidently confounds that opera with the Juif Hrrant of Halévy 
—a very different matter. 

Dr. Hooxry.—Forty-one of Haydn’s quartets have been played 
up to this time at the Monday Popular Concerts. Dr. Hookey is 
mistaken about Lulli, whom he confounds with Rameau, and also 
about. Sacchini, whom he confounds with Piccini. Piccini, not 
Sacchini, was the composer of Atys; and Sacchini, not Piccini, 
composed Gdipe. 

8. C. (Boulogne).—We have not the pleasure of knowing the 
gentleman you name. 











DEATH. 


On November 27, Henry R. ALLEN , ; 
vocalist, aged 67. LEN, Esq., the well-known 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wor is at Mesers 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery, 
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FAURE AND STERNDALE BENNETT. 


| Fase week Dr Taylor Shoe, an old and valued contributor, 

occupied a considerable part of our leading columns with 
a protest. He (Shoe) had read in the Journal de la Province 
an article signed “P. L.” (Pierre le Louche), in which 
Sterndale Bennett's Trio in A is dismissed as a “‘swmple lever de 
rideau.” Against this dictum of the recognised Thersites of 
the “public Touloumalsain,” he (Shoe) protested. Dr Shoe, 
however, was wrong in this instance. The Trio in A, played 
as it is played by MM. Ketten, Musin, and Libotton, was really 
a “lever de rideau” (though not, perhaps, in the sense 
intended by Pierre le Louche)—such a lever de rideau as 
Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
which is always played before the curtain rises. Even 
those not musicians enough to understand the faultless 
symmetry of its construction must be soul-steeped in 
its exquisite melodies, as, like the rivers of Shelley's 
Prometheus, they “ flow and sing and shine.” 

“ The snow from off their lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into living fountains.” 

(a paraphrase ;—but let ‘ mountains” stand for hearts, and 
the substitution of “their” for “thy” may be forgiven). The 
Moon could not have addressed the Earth more lovingly 
than the continually harmonious strains of our beloved and 
lamented Sterndale address the people who flock to the 
concert-room for the sake of such “pretty tunes” as, ever and 
anon, the stern Sebastian, immeasurably rich “Cantor,” would 
take his most gifted son, Friedemann, from Leipsic, all the 
(then) way to Dresden, to hear. After Sterndale’s trio they 
are already in heaven, albeit unconsciously. 


























Mons. Libotton. Mons. Musin, 
And then :— 
oft pias, J 





























—— 
Vwe Musin! Vive Libotton! Vive Ketten! 


Yes! And vive Faure!—and, moreover, vive Jarrett, ‘ the 
Barnum Gentleman,” for making all France listen to this 
English music. The result is that, after such poetic melody— 
such a “ lever ””—when the curtain rises we are in a mood for 
all that follows. We are with Siegfried in the forest. The 
birds have already warbled heavenly tunes, and Richard 
Wagner, in his astonishingly beautiful idyll, makes them go on 
singing in his way. I verily believe that if Sterndale had 
been living; if Richard had invited him to Bayreuth, hos- 
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pitebly and lovingly entertaining him at Wabnfried, an 
agreement would have been come to. As “ lever de rideau,” 
Sterndale’s trio would be played (by Ketten, Musin, and Libotton 
be it understood), the curtain then to rise, with Siegfried, in 
the forest, trying to imitate the birds of Sterndale.* Wagner 
has already doneit, unawares; and how deliciously! What a 
treat would that have been! Happily, all in France are not 
‘of a tale,” as the long-eared Dogberry (Oh! that he were 
here, to write down Pierre le Louche “an ass!”) might say. 
An extract from a private letter, addressed by a cantatrice 
(who could believe it?) residing at Nice, to a friend in 
London, thus refers to Faure’s concert and Bennett’s trio. 
This extract breathes the balmy atmosphere of enchanting 
“Nizza”; and, as by the kind permission of the recipient 
in London, we are allowed to publish it, we do so, both in 
ita original form, and (in a foot-note) through the medium of 
a literal translation :— 

“Das Concert was simply heavenly! Natiirlich gedriickt voll, 
und die sonst sehr kiihlen Nizzianer khochst enthusiastich fiir 
Faure, der grandtose war. Den Anfang des Concerts bildete ein 
geradezu bezauberndes Trio von Sterndale Bennett—selten habe 
ich eine grazidsere, leicht ansprechendere Composition gehdrt, die 
dabei so gediegen musikalisch. Ist das ein Verwandter von Herr 
Bennett vom Daily Telegraph? Vielleicht kennst Du ihn— 
dann musst Du auch so lieb sein, wenn ich nach London komme, mir 
seine Bekanntschaft vermitteln. Ich war gerade zu charmed von 
seinem Trio, das durchaus vollendet executirt war! Kurz, den 
einzig genussreichen Abend seit lange, danke ich dem dear Papa 
Jarrett.”+ 

And this from a singer—one of our operatic singers, too, 
ordinarily indifferent to everything that does not exclusively 
concern their own particular sphere of art. Moreover, a lady 
singer—a jewel of a singer, as charming as she is accom- 
plished. We are not at liberty to mention her name; and 
happily so; for otherwise every true musician, and more 
especially those capable of appreciating the indefinable grace 
and Shelley-like subtlety of Bennett’s poetic melody, would 
fall at her feet, or at. least arm cap-a-pve, proclaiming them- 
selves openly her champions—which might occasion her some 
inconvenience, Disuizy Pxrrers. 


iain 
Co Br Francis Pueffer. 
G18, —Dysuspitar is older and better than 
Wotan. Nevertheless, Mr Fairbairn (I 
should call him for this—pace Burnand, Esq.— 
Unfairbairn) has, with evident design, over- 
looked a fact which Mr Sutherland Edwards 
(be chesm!—may his shadow expand!), with 
less apparent design, has also overlooked in his 
review of Mr Fairbairn’s book. What is 
Vedas? By Abbs! an anagram of Devas! 
And what is Devas? By Adnan! an anagram 
of Vedas. And yet it is expected that our 
universal Richard, whose orchestra is the 
deedal earth, should find a Leit-motif for Vedas and a Leit-motif 








_* Franz Hueffer will remind us that the Birds of Aristophanes are very 
differently feathered bipeds. 

t “ The Concert was simply heavenly! It was naturally crammed to suf- 
focation, and the people of Nice, usually very cold, were enthusiastic for 
Faure, who was grandiose. The Concert began with a Trio by Sterndale 
Bennett, which was simply entrancing—seldom have I heard a composition 
more graceful, more captivating, and, at the same time, of more sterling value, 
musically Is the composer related to Mr Bennett of The Daily 


Telegraph? Perhaps you know him—if so, you must be good enough, when 
I come to London, to put me in the way of making his acquaintance. 
I was thoroughly charmed with his Trio, which was executed to perfection! 
In a word, the only enjoyable evening I have known for a long time I owe to 
dear Papa 


Jarrett,” 





for Devas—and vice versd. This is too much to ask. Wouldst 
thou fare like King Hjalprek’s Thrall ? 


If not— 





—remember Pascal’s aphorism— Pour le bien des hommes il 
faut souvent les piper »—and— 








—that, at the Spear’s signal (Ring me no Tarnkap!), I am 


always yours, ignitedly, Roge. 


——_————— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


RoyaL Aquarium (WESsTMINSTER).—The directors of this 
institution, in their desire to add to the attractions of its musical 
department, have engaged the well-known organist, Mr Frederic 
Archer, to give daily recitals on the instrument of which hé is so dis- 
tinguished a master. They could hardly have taken a wiser step, 
or one more likely to afford satisfaction to their very numerous 
visitors, for whom music is a sine gud non, and whose tastes no one 
is better calculated to gratify than Mr Frederic Archer, whose 
repertory, experience has shown us, is almost limitless. 





THe LATE Mr Epwarp Lanp.—We have to record the death 
of one of our most esteemed musicians, Mr Edward Land, nephew 
of the celebrated comedian, Liston, founder of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union and composer of songs and ballads of indisputable 
merit. He died on Wednesday morning, at his residence, in 
Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, at the age of sixty-one. Mr 
Land will be regretted alike by amateurs an professors. He led 
an honourable and a useful life, gained many friends, and, 
successful as he was, found no detractors. His genial presence will 
be missed from many a circle where legitimate English vocal art 
is cultivated and practised.— Graphic, Dec. 2. 





Accorp1ne to Signor Paloschi’s Annuario musicale, the month 
of December is remarkable for the birth of: Errico Petrella, 
Palermo, 1813; Ludwig van Beethoven, Bonn, 1770; Adrien 
Boiéldieu, Rouen, 1775 ; Domenico Cimarosa, Aversa, 1749 ; Carl 
Maria von Weber, Eutin, 1786; Pietro Raimondi, Rome, 1786 ; 
Emanuele As , Palermo, 1681; Pietro Antonio Coppola, 
Castrogiovanni, 1793 ; Hector Berlioz, Céte Saint-André, 1803; 
Giovanni Bottesini, Crema, 1823; Jules Benedict, Stuttgart, 1804 ; 
Giuseppe Sarti, Faenza, 1729; Antonio Angeleri, Pieve del 
Cairo, Lomellina, 1801. In the same month there died: Johann 
Simon Mayr, Bergamo, 1845; het hay Amadeus Mozart, Vienna, 
1791; Giovanni Pacini, Pescia, 1867; Adriano Willaert, Venice, 
1662; Saverio Mercadante, Naples, 1870; Luigi Ricci, Prague, 
1859; Gualtiero Sanelli, Marakao, 1861; L. M. Gottschalk, Rio 
Janeiro, 1869; Vincenzo Pucitta, Milan, 1861; Johann Adolph 
Hasse, Venice, 1783; Giuseppe Farinelli, Trieste, 1836; and 
Giuseppe Nicolini, Placenza, 1842. 





Tux following operas were performed for the first time in 
December :—La Favorita, Donizetti, Paris, 1840 ; Le Domino Noir, 
Auber, Paris, 1837; Maometto II., Rossini, Naples, 1820; Otello, 
Rossini, Naples, 1816; I Promessi Spost (re-written), Ponchielli, 
Milan, 1872; Lwisa Miller, Verdi, Naples, 1849; La Dame 
Blanche, Boiéldieu, Paris, 1825; Le Pré aux Clercs, Hérold, 
Paris, 1832; La Vestale, Spontini, Paris, 1807; Esmeralda, Cam- 
pana, St Petersburg, 1869; La Reine de pe ee Paris, 
1841; Olimpia, Spontini, Paris, 1819; Aida, Verdi, Cairo, 1871; 
Bianca e Faliero, Rossini, Milan, 1819; Maria Padilla, Donizetti, 
Milan, 1841; Lucresia Borgia, Donizetti, Milan, 1833; Norma, 
Bellini, Milan, 1831; Gemma di Vergy, Donizetti, Milan, 1834; 
Anna Bolena, Donizetti, Milan, 1830; Alessandro Stradella, von 
Flotow, Hamburgh, 1844; and Chi dura vince, Luigi Ricci, Rome, 
1834, 
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Hanover.—The great attraction at the third Subscription Con- 
cert was Herr Joachim. The Theatre was crammed. He played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (with orchestral accompaniment) ; a 
‘*Notturno,” with orchestra (of his own composition); a ‘‘ Sara- 
bande und Tambourin,” by Leclair; and various ‘‘ Ungarische 
Tanze,” adding, in compliance with the strongly-expressed desire of 
the public to hear something more from him, a ‘‘ Gavotte,” by J. 8. 
Bach. The enthusiasm he excited rose to fever-heat. 





SprakING of Liszt, Schumann once said of him, with a mixture 
of admiration and irony: “ He isas brilliant asa flash of lightning; 
he bursts on you like the crash of thunder; and he leaves behind 
him a strong smell of sulphur.” 





OnE day Victor Massé was informed that a certain brother 
musician went about everywhere asserting that Massé’s music was 
execrable—‘ Oh! he says I have no talent, does he?” calmly re- 
marked the composer. “ Well, I always say he has—and we both 
know that we are telling a lie.” 





A HIGHLY conscientious individual recently allowed himself, for 
the first time in his life, to indulge in the luxury of a season ticket 
at the Teatro Goldoni, Venice. For a while he was unable to 
profit by his newly acquired privilege. As soon, however, as he 
was in a position to do so, he hurried off to the Theatre. Being, 
as we have already mentioned, of a conscientious turn of mind, he 
said, raising his hat and smiling blandly as he passed the check- 
taker: ‘I am very sorry that important family matters should 
have compelled me hitherto to neglect the performances, but——” 
The check-taker interrupted him by remarking sternly: “ We 
will say no more about it this time; but do not let it occur again.” 
The above anecdote must be true, seeing that the authority for it 
is our facetious contemporary, I/ Trovatore. 





Tuat all men are not equally sensitive to music is a well-ascer- 
tained fact. Some are indifferent, nay, even averse to it. St 
Augustine anathematises all such individuals. In his eyes, a 
dislike for music isa sign of reprobation. This is going a little 
too far, perhaps, as such an exception must be due to some 
physical defect, for which the sufferers should be pitied and not 
condemned. We might mention many great men who have 
suffered from this infirmity. Boyle speaks of women who were 
moved to tears by a tone which did not affect the rest of the 
audience. Rousseau mentions a lady of his acquaintance who 
could not listen to a piece of music without being seized with 
convulsive laughter. In the history of the French Academy of 
Science, we read of a musician cured of a violent fever by a concert 
given in his bedroom. It is certain that, in many cases, music 
will bring about an effectual cure. Doctors frequently use it to 
calm insane patients. In the Middle Ages there was a belief that 
epilepsy, hysterics, nervous fevers, and idiotcy could be cured by 
music. According to Battista Porta, a flute of hellebore cured 
dropsy, and a flute of poplar wood, sciatica, while a pipe of 
cinnamon wood was a sovereign remedy for faintness. 





Ir is notorious that Garrick was not over liberal. The ‘following 
well authenticated story is told of him by Macklin. One day the 
great actor gave a dinner-party. At that time it was the practice to 
‘tip ” servants. Consequently, all Garrick’s guests gave his man, 
David, a shilling, half-a-crown, or so on, as the case might be. 
Fielding, who was among the guests, presented him with something 
wrapt up in a piece of paper. After the company were gone, 
David appeared in high spirits, and his master asked him how 
much he had got. “I don't know yet, sir,” replied David, “ but 
here’s half-a-crown from Mrs Cibber, Got pless her ; a shilling from 
Mr Macklin, two shillings from Mr Havard — and — and here’s 
something from Mr Fielding, Got pless his merry heart!” By 
this time, David had unfolded the paper, and, to his disappvint- 
ment, found it contained only a penny. Garrick was nettled, and 
spoke to Fielding next day on the impropriety of jesting with a 
servant. “ Jesting!” answered Fielding, “I was so far from it 
that I meant to do the fellow a service. Had I given him a shil- 
ling or half-a-crown, you would, I know, have taken it from him 
towards defraying the expense of the dinner; I thought that by 
my giving him only a penny he had a chance of calling it his own,” 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A CONCERT was given at the St George’s Church room, Tufnell 
Park, on Tuesday, the 5th inst., under the direction of Mr W. H. 
Thomas, organist of St George’s, in aid of the school funds. Several 
members of the choir assisted. Amongst those who distinguished 
themselves may be mentioned Mdlles Lelia-Bertie, Forse: » Philps, 
and Mrs Burlison; Messrs Grylls, Alfred Smith, and Partridge. 
Accompanist, Mr F. Lewis Thomas. The meeting more sememable 
a friendly party than a public entertainment, and the delighted 
audience encored again and again their friends who for the 
benefit of an institution which all had at heart. One novelty was 
introduced, a fantasia on J'annhduser, played by its arranger, Mr W. 
H. Thomas, which aroused the audience to enthusiasm. 


Mr Sypnry Smirn’s second pianoforte recital took place on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, December 6th, in Willis’s Rooms, which ‘‘over- 
flowed with rank and fashion.” As on previous occasions, he com- 
menced his recital by the performance of a ‘‘ classical ” composition, 
to wit, Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two pianofortes 
(Op. 64). In this piece Mr Smith was assisted by one of his clever 
amateur pupils, of whom he appears to have at his command an 
enviable number. The young lady’s name is Miss Minnie Simons, 
and we have only to remark that many professional pianists would 
be proud of the neatness of execution and musical feeling of the 
youthful amateur. Mr Sydney Smith’s ‘‘classical” piece de résistance 
was Beethoven’s Op. 27, ‘‘Sonata quasi una Fantasia” (generally 
known as the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata). The performance of this well- 
known work was all that could be desired, even by a more exacting 
audience than the one that patronised Mr Smith’s ‘‘recital.” The 
compositions, played for the first time in public by their popular 
composer, were a ‘‘Chant de Berceau,” which, strange to say, in- 
men of lulling the audience to sleep, kept them wide awake, intent 
on listening to the melodious strain ; and a transcription of ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” a piece not unlikely to vie in popularity with that of 
Thalberg. Notwithstanding the success of the ‘‘new comers,” Mr 
Smith’s characteristic piece, ‘‘ Undine,” his brilliant fantasia on Rigo- 
letto, his spirited military march, ‘‘ Quatre Bras,” and his ‘‘ Adieu ” 
(a thorough Italian melody), were received with every demonstra- 
tion of favour, proving that among the audience there was a fair 
share of the Conservative element. We cannot pass over the 
agreeable style in which Mr Smith interpreted Chopin's ‘‘ Berceuse” 
(Op. 57) and Tarantelle (Op. 43), nor his brilliant execution and 
that of his fair pupil, Miss Minnie Simons, of an arrangement for 
two pianofortes of Weber’s Polacca (Op. 72). The vocalists on the 
occasion under notice were Miss Sophie Ferrari and Signor Federici; 
the lady i ireny, es hearts by her expressive singing of a Romanza 
(by her sister, Francesca Ferrari), entitled ‘‘ Placido Zeffiretto,” 
and by her fervent aaa | of Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Love the Pilgrim !” 
Signor Federici gave full expression to Gounod’s ‘‘ Abraham's 
Request,” and was called upon to repeat a Barcarolle by Henry Leslie. 
The two artists afterwards joined their voices in the duet from 
Il Don Giovanni, ‘‘ La ci darem la mano.” Sir Julius Benedict and 
Herr Meyer Lutz accompanied the vocal music; and the concert 
altogether, gave general satisfaction. 


——0— 


PROVINCIAL. 


LiverPooL. —The Philharmonic Society ae the fifth concert of 


this year’s subscription on Tuesday night before a very large 
audience, when Sir Julius Benedict’s cantata, The Legend of St 
Cecilia, was given in the first part of the programme, the second 
ae being miscellaneous, The solo vocalists in the cantata were 

dlle Emma Albani, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr Edward Lloyd, and 
Signor Federici. The chief features were, of course—says the 
Daily Post—the cantata and Mdlle Albani; ‘‘and it is really a matter 
of difficulty to decide which was the greater treat, the work itself 
or the thoroughly spirituelle interpretation of it given by the gifted 
soprano. Much as we admire St Peter, we cannot help thinking 
that The Legend is in some respects superior. Putting on one side 
the comparative dimensions and pretensions of the two works, in 
which case the oratorio must be awarded the palm, there are in 
St Cecilia such spontaneity of melody, appropriateness alike of 
subject and treatment, a conciseness, and, as it has been rightly 
described, a geniality in the music, which must ever render it a 
popular work, It is eminently dramatic, without being theatrical, 
and no less in the themes than in the orchestral colouring do the 
several types of character portrayed find most perfect illustration. 
The performance was on the whole very creditable, and in some 
respects could not have been better, Mdlle Albani being in splendid 
voice, and entering heart and soul into the music.” Mr Best presided 
at the organ with consummate ability, and Sir Julius must be con- 
gratulated on the genuine success of his cantata, 
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MUSIC IN IRELAND. 

(From an Irishman.) 

Honovrep S1r,—I address these few remarks to you with a con- 
viction that they will be received graciously, and accorded publication 
in the Musical World, a journal which has proved one of the very few 
London papers that has never shown animosity to Ireland ; and one 
that has not only acknowledged Irish talent, but used it ; for in its 
columns the lamp of Irish genius has been held aloft by notable Irish 
hands to enlighten a dark world, Many are the subjects upon which 
I could dilate; many are the errors I would correct, the wrongs 
redress, the lies expose, and many are the grievances burning within 
me for utterance ; but I forbear, and will confine my efforts to the 
refutation of two insinuations, born and bred of Saxon hatred, and 
disseminated with ruthless vigilance. I refer to charges made 
against Dublin citizens, the first being, ‘‘that they are not musical,” 
and the second, ‘‘that they get their music at the expense of Belfast.” 

Shall I waste valuable space, and tire your readers by proving 
what is self-evident? As well doubt the sun doth shine as doubt 
Dublin’s musical gifts! Doth not the city resound from earliest 
morn to latest night with glorious melody? Is it not heard in every 
street and lane, in every house, from the palace to the cabin? Does 
it not warm every heart and flow from every tongue? An Irishman 
is, in fact, a perfect musical instrument which never wants winding- 
up, and never gets out of order, but so happily contrived by nature 
as to send unceasingly forth unfailing song; an instrument that is 
moved, like the Molian harp, with every passing breath; that re- 
sponds alike to the unheard sigh of anguish and the howling blast 
of despair ; that finds harmonious utterances for every emotion, 
condition, circumstance, and state. No, sir, no! deny an Irishman 
truth ; deny his patriotism, sincerity, or generosity ; but deny not 
his musical attributes ! 

But the sneering Saxons say to us—‘‘ We hear not your glorious 
melodies ; the silence of your streets is broken only by entreaties 
or oaths ; your churches, Protestant and Catholic, are musically as 
mute as were Jewish harps on Babylonian trees; your theatres 
worse than silent ; your concert-room orchestras feeble and 
contemptible; your homes destitute of anything like harmony ; 
and your music altogether a pretence and a sham.” To these 
foul words, I could say an Englishman is the only being 
out of perdition that would judge and speak so cruelly of things 
Irish, I may say with truth such a one has the ears of a deaf 
adder, and the hollowness of a heart that would deem heaven’s choir 
an abomination if one Irish voice was heard therein. But I will not 
retort; I prefer rather to explain to your readers how it is an 
Irishman hears with other ears. One of the glorious gifts bestowed 
on an Irishman is imagination, a charm that turns the dullest 
dross into purest gold and earth into a heaven. Therefore, 
when he listens in his home of an evening to a sister, wife, or an 
equally beloved one, singing the lays of his native land, his imagina- 
tion supplies the hiatus any defect may make. Vocal flatness 
soileth not the purity of the song, neither doth sharpness sour its 
sweetness ; the soul of the hearer, out of its abundance, affords the 
wanting elements. Or when the church choir, singing of things 
sacred and sublime, if they should happen to be, according to 
notation, as sheep gone astray, they invite him still to heaven, for 
his vivid imagination changes, in the twinkling of an eye, singing 
men and women into angels, By its magic power every goose that 
cackles can be transformed not only into a swan but into a seraph. 
This glorious faculty, misunderstood of the Saxon, is the envy 
of the whole world besides, and constitutes the happiness, and 
sometimes the misery, of the Irishman. But there is one thing it 
cannot do, that is, translate an Englishman into a singing angel ; 
the latter can never successfully appear in this isle as Apollo’s 
ambassador. He certainly is not a medium, through whom an Irishman 
can communicate with the bright spirits of the realm of music, In 
this fact lies the reason for the charges made against us, that we 
Dublin citizens are unmusical, as if the terms music and Saxon 
Were synonymous, If English singers are coldly received by us, 
the blame rests with themselves, Italian artists, young and old, 








good and bad, are all hailed by us with frenzy. The Dublin boy 
pays cheerfully his eighteenpence for a gallery seat to hear them ; 
chaffs pleasantly at them with resplendent wit, during the perform- 
ance; and, afterwards, joyfully drags them in their steedless 
chariots to the Shelbourne hotel. Does not this, Mr Editor, prove 
musical genius ? Then their language : how sweet it is ! We all under- 
stand it without knowing a word. Is it not the blessed speech 
spoken by the Holy Father? Now, the English tongue drives 
musical ideas away, as surely as St Patrick did vermin. Can it be 
a medium of song to us? In that tongue thundered our ruthless 
invaders; in that form of utterance growled Cromwell’s 
soldier-butchers ; in that language muttered the patriot’s execu- 
tioners : it has the accents common to spies, police, judges, and 
jailors. True it is we speak it, but only for want of another, alas! 
We have been taught it at the bayonet’s point; but if we are 
compelled to use it, what spirituality we give it! By our oleaginous 
and mellifluous accent we transform its harsh dissonance into music. 
English singers, to humour us, often adopt the ‘“‘brogue,” and a 
pretty mess they make of it ; sometimes they are audacious enough 
to attempt the Gaelic. A word of advice it is I give to all singers: 
leave Irish songs alone. I may also add, that those so-called comic 
writers, who fancy that all they have to do to be witty is to use the 
‘*brogue,” make a grand mistake. They may succeed in making the 
English laugh, who, whatever be the import of the words, think 
they must giggle at Irish accents whether they express grief or joy ; 
but I should not advise them to come here with such a melancholy 
poor stock-in-trade. Here, in Dublin, we like Anglo-Irish wit as 
little as we do Anglo-Irish songs. Let English vocalists, therefore, 
who think we are not musical because we decline to hear them, if pay- 
ment bedemanded, recollect that an Irishman’s wondrously fine musical 
ear, and glorious genius for the divine art are beyond all question. 
The other charge, ‘‘that Dublin gets its music at the expense of 
Belfast,” is as strange as untrue. Do we then go to the busy northern 
town to steal from its fine art stores? The notion is unworthy of 
consideration, and fit only for jestand scorn. Dublin, which is, and 
has been for ages, the home of all the arts ; which contains the very 
shrine of Apollo, needs not beg or steal, though the whole world 
and the wealth thereof were within finger reach. And, pray, what 
has Belfast to lose in music? Has it such a wondrously delicate 
taste, or fine culture, or grand possessions in the arts? If it has 
these things, Dublin has been unconscious of the wealth of its 
neighbour, and, in innocence more than wantoness, looks down 
upon it with the eye of pity for the crudeness of its social condition. 
Without the possibility of giving offence, it may be said that 
society in Belfast is divided by few but rigid lines of demarcation ; 
the hardest and most prominent being that which separates the 
employers from the employed. Whereas Dublin society is built up 
of many grades, and combines every class, each interest and con- 
dition being so blended with its surroundings as to be unconscious or 
regardless of itsindividuality, and all the multitudinous parts fitting so 
closely as to form a perfect whole. What Solomon’s temple was in archi- 
tecture, such is Dublinsociety in the moral world, Asthe former towered 
high in majesty, was perfect in its proportions, and infinitely varied 
in details, so‘the latter excites awe by its vastness, admiration by 
its splendour, and wonder by its complexity. Can it for one 
moment, then, be imagined that an organisation so comprehensive 
must needs play the thief upon a mere working and trading com- 
munity? But it may be said that Dublin gets the best of Belfast in 
contracts with artists; that the latter pays the lions’ share, and 
sometimes the whole, of the artists’ terms when visiting Ireland. 
Happily, the generosity of Dublin is equal to its wealth, each being 
inexhaustible. Besides, if the northern town provides money, the 
metropolis supplies taste and culture, which guide the provincial in 
its quest of artistic merit and beauty, and thereby more than com- 
pensates for any disproportion in the payment of vulgar cash. In 
conclusion, I would venture to affirm that Dublin is not only the 
head-quarters for music in Ireland, but the refuge of the muse in @ 
jarring and discordant world.—I am, honored sir, yours indignantly, 


Dublin, Dec, 6th, 1876, A Musicat FEenmay, 
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ST ANDREW'S DAY. 


The annual Scotch concert at St James’s Hall was again a great 
success, every part of the house om crowded, With such an 
array of artists as Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mdlle José Sherrington, 
Mrs Osgood, Miss Emily Mott, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Maybrick, 
&e., &c., such a result was to be expected. The programme, too, 
was well selected, and the audience seemed determined to encore 
one and all. Upon entering the hall, an ominous-looking slip of 
paper was to be seen lying about everywhere. It could suggest but 
one fear, ‘‘ An apology for Mr Sims Reeves.” But it — a dis- 
appointment bringing with it some consolation. Mr Edward Lloyd 
was indisposed—the great tenor, presumably, would sing—and sing 
he did, in excellent style. Veen making his appearance, Mr 
Reeves received quite an ovation, which was repeated after his 
beautiful rendering of ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal.” The applause 
was deafening, and Mr Reeves good-naturedly repeated the ballad. 
In such songs as ‘“The Macgregor’s Gathering” and ‘‘ My love is likea 
red, red rose,” the veteran tenor invariably carries one back to olden 
times, and to his matchless Francis Osbaldistone in Rob Roy. The 
thought is at once delightful, and yet saddening, as we recall the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in the days of Murray, and wonder, Shall 
we ever see the like again? Long may Mr Reeves live to bring back 
such memories. No Scotch concert in London would now seem to be 
complete without Mdme Antoinette Sterling and her ever welcome 
‘* Caller herrin’” and ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that.” Mdme Sterling, 
although American by birth, is proud of the Scotch blood in her 
veins, and sings ‘‘ the auld Scots sangs” like a native. Happy 
must be the infant accustomed to such strains as ‘‘Hush thee, my 
baby,” from the lips of Mdme Sterling! Mdlle José Sherrington 
rendered charmingly ‘‘ Charlie is my darling,’ ‘‘Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean,” and ‘‘’T'was within a mile o’ Edinburgh town,” all of 
which were encored. Mrs Osgood was no less successful in the 
‘*Blue Bells of Scotland,” ‘‘Ye banks and braes,” and ‘‘ Comin’ 
through the rye ;” and few ladies render Scotch ballads with such 
taste and feeling as Miss Emily Mott. In ‘‘Here’s to the year 
that’s awa’”’ Miss Mott was most successful, and, in response to an 
encore, sang very tastefully ‘‘ Robin Adair.” Mr Maybrick also 
succeeded well in the various songs allotted to him, more especially in 
‘*Bonnie Dundee” and ‘‘Scots wha hae.” We must not omit 
to mention the Scots Fusilier Band, under the direction of 
Mr J. P. Clarke, and the Highland Pipers. The reels and 
strathspeys, &c., as played by them, seemed quite, at times, to 
rouse the enthusiasm of the audience. Mr Sydney Smith and the 
conductors, Mr J. B. Zerbini and Mr Sidney Naylor, also contributed 
much to the success of this feast of the ever fresh music of Scotland. 


I 
MUSIC AT DUNDEE. 

The first orchestral concert of the season came off last night, in 
the Kinnaird Hall, the executants being members of the Glasgow 
resident orchestra, composed for the most part of first rate London 
players, numbering about fifty, and the same who played in St 
Paul a short time since. In the absence of Mr Carrodus, Mr 
Cooper occupied the post of principal first violin, and the whole 


was under the conduct of Mr Arthur Sullivan. The programme 
was as follows :— 


Overture to Oberon (Weber) ; Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra 
(No. 1), in C minor, Op. 26 (Spohr)—Mr Tyler ; Symphony in C 
minor (No. 5), Op. 67 (Beethoven) ; Overture to the tragedy of 
Struensee (Meyerbeer) ; Intermezzo and Carnaval — Morceaux 
d’Orchestre, from Suite No. 2 (Guiraud); Overtura di Ballo 
(Sullivan) ; The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a descriptive piece for 
orchestra (J. F, Barnett). 

It would be extremely difficult to make a selection of greater 
variety and excellence. The performance was beyond criticism, 
and for this we are indebted to the wide culture and perfect 
mastery of Mr Sullivan. His conducting, in quiet, unobtrusive 
grace, is a perfect study, and all were in strict subordination to 
the general effect. The interest of the programme centered in 
the C minor Symphony. The overture to Oberon, the intermezzo 
of Guiraud, and the scenes chosen from the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel were all worthy praise. Mr Tyler's Clarinet Concerto 
must not be passed over without recognising the combination of 
pure tone, graceful phrasing, and wonderful execution by which 
he developed the beauties of Spohr’s composition. Mr Sullivan 
was represented by his Overtura di Ballo, which exhibits his 
mastery over the resources of the orchestra, and abounds in 
graceful themes, combined and varied in the most charming and 





effective manner. Mr Sullivan need not be reticent of introducing 
his own music into the programmes, as it may stand comparison 
with the best. We trust it will be found possible, some time or 
other to produce his music to The Tempest, than which there is 
nothing finer in its way in the whole range of modern music. All 
present manifested enthusiastic appreciation and delight, and 
accorded Mr Sullivan and his composition a warm reception.— 
Dundee Courier and Argus. 
a, 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


How is it that the popular ideas of a minstrel and a sooty face are 
so indissolubly connected? It cannot be the general conviction that 
a goodly layer of lampblack — the epidernis affords any benefit 
to the vocal organ ; nor can it be that the public is deluded into the 
belief that the black-visaged, blinking gentlemen who form the troupe 
are “‘men and brothers” in an Ethiopian sense—for sympathy with 
our ‘‘cullud bredren” is by no means now so universal as it was in 
the days of the anti-slavery movement. Still, we believe, that the 
‘*Serenaders, ” bereft of their inky or would fail to exercise 
the same influence as they do in their funereal visages—for what is 
a clown without his a wl what is a harlequin out of his motley 
suit? and what is a play seen from ‘‘ behind the scenes?” The fact 
is, we are all children of a larger growth, and as fond of ‘‘ making 
believe” asin the haleyon days when mud-pies were esthetic delights, 
and a paper cap and wooden sword all that was necessary for the 
formation of a hero. What would the ‘‘ niggers” be, when, the day’s 
work done, and their faces washed, they sat down to an ordinary 
supper like ordinary beings? Nothing at all. What should we think of 
- i ” and ‘‘ Tambo,” were we to see them, clean as to complexion 
and faultless as to costume, discussing the Eastern Question with 
the gravity of a Salisbury or a Beaconsfield ? Nothing, again. Like 
the country farmer, who is caught by the ‘confidence trick,” we 
believe in the integrity of the minstrels’ blackness, nor do we care 
to be enlightened, since that would entail the knowledge that we 
had been grievously befooled. This, perhaps, is the reason why, 
when all sentimental considerations of the nobility of the coloured 
race have had their day, we go to hear lampblacked gentlemen 
warble doleful ditties or crack outrageous jokes, when we would 
not stir a peg to hear an ordinary body of glee and madrigal singers, 
no matter how great their excellence. It 1s the old trait of human 
nature ; we like to be hood-winked, but we don’t like to have any- 
body tell us as much. However, since we accept, tacitly, that a 
black face is a virtue, we can do no better than to study such virtue 
at the smaller St James’s Hall, where a body of really capable 
vocalists is to be found nightly discoursing sweet strains. ‘‘ When 
they do agree upon the stage,” says Puff, in The Critic, ‘‘ their 
unanimity is wonderful ;” and this might be taken for a motto by 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, who join in choruses and sing 
refrains in a manner so perfect as to denote practice and study 
rather than spontaneity. There are some very good voices, too, 
amongst these minstrels; from the gentleman who sings right up 
into the ventilators of the building to the artist who descends 
(vocally) into the deepest of the cellars ; and a very efficient band 
(none of the old-fashioned banjo, fiddle, and fife business) furnishes 
the accompaniments. It is always a sine qud non with “nigger 
troupes” that a gentleman of serious aspect and of serious voice 
should perform the task of interrogator, and at St James’s Hall 
there is one whose wisdom cuds that of Minerva’s owl, whose voice 
is as serious as a blast from a contra-fagotto. What more could be 
needed, save funny ‘‘corner men,” with preposterous collars and 
impossible top-knots ? These conditions are fulfilled, and therefore 
nothing is left wanting. We see with sorrow that the “niggers” 
are departing from the beaten track, and that ‘‘ dramatic sketches ” 
are becoming the order of the day. This should not be; let our 
grocers sell wines, and our wine-merchants tea—free trade is all 
very well, but it may be over done, and defeat its own object. The 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels should stick to their minstrelsy and 
their sketches of nigger character (generally drawn in a dilapidated 
hat and incomprehensible boots) ; but the other business does not 
lie in their province, and had better be left alone. And, while we are 
suggesting reforms, we might put in a word as to the balance of the 
choir, which is defective ; the altos want toning down; the tenors 
want tuning up. It is pleasant to be young again, at least in 
thought, and it is impossible to sit out a performance of the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels without feeling one’s self very young indeed ; 
in fact, the greenest of the green, . 








HAVANNAH.—One of the walls of the new Teatro Payret, now in 


‘course of construction, is reported to have given way, and caused 
ineltiia . capt aiiae + 
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MDLLE MARY KREBS.* 


This young lady gave her concert in the large room of the Hotel 
de Saxe, and again did she give it unaided, a feat of which, two 
years since, she successfully proved herself capable, thanks to her 
perfect certainty, unfailing memory, extraordinary powers of 
endurance, and versatility, as well as by the delicate musical 

lasticity and guys animation of her style. We should really 
Lore nothing left to say concerning her well-known virtuoso-like, 
brilliant, and thoroughly artistic playing, which we have frequently 
discussed in these columns, and which on the present occasion 
excited the liveliest interest among her hearers, whom it held 
delighted and spellbound for two entire hours, were it not our 

leasing duty to record a still further advance in what she does. 
his advance was unmistakably perceptible in a greater finish than 
ever of execution, as regards smoothness and repose, together with 
thorough command of the various nice distinctions in tone and the 
modifications of movement; in the admirably clear and plastic 
— combined with independent judgment and warm 
susceptibility, which marked her performance. To this must be 
added a variety which, with a characteristically attractive reading, 
is displayed in the treatment of the different works, with as much 
power and spirit as charm and grace, and which, moreover, always 
observes a fine moderation, tending to idealistic embodiment, free 
from far-fetched effects, contrasts, urrying of the time, and so on. 
Thanks to the union of all these qualities, Mary Krebs now takes 
the first place among the fair pianists of Germany. 

The Pee comprised the Sonata, Op. 8la, and the 32 C 
minor Variations by Beethoven ; the Sonata, Op. 35, by Chopin ; 
and pieces by Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn, Scholz, Schumann, 
Henselt, and Rubenstein. Any particular mention of separate 
ae would have to be based rather upon the musical effect pro- 

uced by them and on one’s own degree of impressibility than on the 
playing of the concert-giver ; we will limit ourselves, therefore, to 
the execution, interesting in its every detail and worked out with 
rich colouring, of Beethoven's Variations ; to the masterly rendering, 
so full of feeling, of the genial Scherzo in Chopin’s Sonata ; and to the 
interpretation, so piquant and entrancing in its accentuation, its 
es and shadows, and its changing movement, of Rubinstein’s 
Waltz. Henselt’s Etude, alone, ‘‘ Wenn ich ein Viglein wiir’,” was 
taken a little too quick ; the composer always played it in a more 
moderate tempo, C. Bancx, 

——— 

REVIEWS. 

LONDON: WEEKES & CO. 
A Collection of Original Musical Settings to the Sanctus and the Responses to 
the Commandments. Edited by Nicuoxas Hetns. 

So complete and admirable a work of its class has not, for a lon 
time, been placed before the public. We can hardly expect a oun 
circulation for a text-book such as this, but it will certainly prove of 
incalculable service to church organists, and will simplify their labours 
in a material degree. The chants, both to the Sanctus and Kyrie, 
have been furnished by Messrs Henry Leslie, E. G. Monk, Mus. 
Doc., J. O. Smith, Rev. W. D. V. Duncombe (minor canon of Here- 
ford Cathedral), R. Bartholomew (Ludlow), Alfred J. Caldicott 
(Worcester), the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, Bart, Mus. Doc., George 
A. Heins, G. Townshend Smith, Charles Joseph Frist, T, Charles- 
worth, Ries T, Heins, A. Alexander, W. Mason, W. Boyd, Charles 
Steggall, F. F. Rogers, Nicholas Heins, and Mrs Mounsey 
Bartholomew. ‘The publishing price is two shillings net. 


LONDON: NOVELLO & Co. 
O Praise the Lord. An Anthem for Missionary Services, composed by R. 
Heatu Nivso. 

THIS composition, though by no means of extensive dimensions, is a 
really meritorious work, full of excellent part-writing, and containing 
some very choice harmonies, The words are taken from Psalm 
exvii., and their appropriateness to the purpose for which the 
anthem is intended will be at once evident. The composition opens 
inB flat, with full chorus ; next follows a movement in F major for 
the soli quartet, in 3-4 time, after which the original key is resumed, 
the tempo, however, being allegro moderato, in place of the opening 
adagio, This anthem deserves to be generally known. 





Trreste.— During a recent performance of M. Ambroise Thomas's 
Hamlet, an actor named Rusa, sixty-five years old, fell down on 
the stage and broke both his arms, 

CassEL.—The programme of the first concert this season of the 
Musical Union comprised : ‘Overture to Fingalshihle,” Mendels- 
sohn ; air from Jessonda, Spohr ; and ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” Handel. 





* From the Dresdener Journal, 





WAIFS. 


The Kellogg Opera Company has just concluded a fortnight’s 
engagement at Chicago. 

It is reported that Schumann’s opera of Genoveva will shortly be 
performed at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Herr von Flotow’s opera, Jl Fiore d’ Harlem, first produced at 
Turin, will be brought out at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

The Abbate Franz Liszt is reported to have accepted an invitation 
from the King of Holland to spend several months at the Hague. 

M. Pierre Véron has written the book of a four-act buffo opera 
entitled Hamlet jeune, and M. Robert Planquette has set it to music. 

In consequence of an old-standing engagement, M. Nicolini has 
been compelled to leave the Salle Ventadour, and proceed to Russia. 

A buffo opera, Les Trois Margots, words by MM. Boccage and 
Chabrillat, music by M. Charles Grisart, will shortly be produced 
at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs Rousby, the popular and charming 
actress, threw herself from her horse in the King’s Road, Brighton, 
and sustained severe injuries about the face. 

Mdlle Franchino, who sang in L’ Africaine at the Grand Opera, has 
been engaged at the Paris Opéra-Comique. She will make her first 
appearance as Marie, in La Fille du Régiment. 

In consequence of the expiration of Mdlle Marimon’s engagement 
at the Théatre-Lyrique, the part of the heroine in Adolphe Adam’s 
opera of Giralda is now sustained by Mdlle Parent. 

Herr Theodor Bradsky, Composer to the Court of Prussia (Preus- 
sischer Hof-Componist), has completed a grand opera, for which Herr 
Carl Heigel has supplied the libretto, entitled Jarmila. 

Herr Max Bruch has composed the songs introduced in a new 
drama by Herr Heinrich Kruse, entitled Marino Faliero, to be 
produced almost immediately at the Theatre Royal, Berlin. 

The special Christmas services will be — held at St Anne’s, 
Soho, on the 22nd inst. and three following Fridays, when part of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio will be sung, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

Mad. Adelina Patti has received three distinct and tempting 
offers from as many different managers, namely : from M. Halanzier, 
of the Grand Opera ; M. Vizentini, of the Théatre-Lyrique ; and M. 
Léon Escudier, of the ThéAtre Italien, to sing in Paris during the 
International Exhibition. 

Seftor Pablo de Sarasate, the violinist, whose concerts in Leipsic 
and Vienna have recently proved highly attractive, has started on a 

rofessional tour in Hungary and Germany. At the end of February, 
2 will take part in the concert of the Philharmonic Society, Vienna, 
and play a new Violin Concerto by Karl Goldmark. 

The Schubert Society’s last. soirée for the year 1876 is announced 
to take place on Wednesday evening next; and the indefatigable 
director, Herr Schuberth, is already making his arrangements for 
1877 (the llth season). The next ballot for members is announced 
to take place in January next, and the prospectus of the ensuing 
season is to be ready in February. 

The Theatre of Lerida, in Spain, has been burnt down. The same 
fate befell, also, the Brooklyn Theatre, New York, on the evening 
of the 5th inst. The fire caught the flies during the last act. There 
has been a fearful loss of life. Two hundred and forty-five bodies 
had been recovered by the next night, but many more were believed 
to be buried among the ruins. Among the victims are two of the 
actors. 


Additional interest is at present imparted to the ordinary musical 
performances at the Crystal Palace, by the nature of the selections 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the pro es on those 
days comprising symphonies, concertos, and other works of the 
highest class by the greatest masters, and be frequently inter- 
spersed with vocal and instrumental solos by performers of 
talent, who have not yet attained the foremost rank in their 
profession, but who are by means of these concerts enabled to enjoy 
the advantages to be derived from public performances with such an 
orchestra as that of the Crystal Palace. 


The following is a complete list of the works composed by M. 
Victor Massé, whose Paul et Virginie is now running at the Théatre- 
Lyrique :—La Chanteuse Voilée, 1850; Gelathée, 1852; Les Noces 
de Jeannette, 1853; La Fiancée du Diable, 1854; Miss Fauvette, 
1855; Les Saisons, 1855; La Reine Topaze, 1856; Les Chaises a 
Porteur, 1858 ; La Fée Carabosse, 1859 ; Fior d’ Aliza, 1866 ; Le Fils 
du Brigadier, 1866. In addition to the above, M. Massé has pro- 
duced La Mule de Pedro, at the Grand Opera, in 1863 ; La Favorita 
e la Schiava, at Venice, in 1853 ; Le Cousin de Marivaux, 1857, and 
Le Dernier Couplet, 1861, at Baden, 
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‘Where's the bar?” asked a dirty and rather drinky-lookin 
stranger of the bell-boy at an American hotel. ‘‘ What kind o 
bar?” inquired the boy. ‘‘ Why, a saloon bar, of course. What 
do you think I mean?” ‘‘ Well,” responded the boy, “I did not 
know but what you might mean a bar of soap.” 

The Soldene English Opera Company has been playing 7'rial by 
Jury in Boston (Mass. ). 


After speaking about Mr Henry Farmer’s recent grand concert at 
Nottingham, the Daily Express of that town winds up with the 
peroration subjoined :— 

“ The artists erred on the side of good nature, and the audience on that of 
inconsiderateness. The whole system of additions to, or repetitions, of certain 
items in the programme at such performances is so liable to abuse that, it 
would seem, the only remedy is the ‘ heroic’ one—an abolition of the practice 
from the manners and customs of this nineteenth century. The concert was 
the best heard in Nottingham for many years, and the singing generally is of 
the kind that London, or the largest of our provincial towns only, can expect 
to hear. Mr Henry Farmer doubtless has for his enterprise the thanks of 
all present on the occasion. Those who wilfully neglected the opportunity 
missed a rare treat.” 

The first two sentences of this paragraph will delight the heart of 
our incomparable Sims Reeves, 





Papvua.—Musone’s Camoens is in preparation here, 

Moscow.—Mad. Adelina Patti has appeared in Dinorah, 
reception was enthusiastic. 

BoLoena.—Herr R. Wagner’s Rienzi has not been so successful 
here as certain reports represented. 

BaRCELONA,—M. Charles Lecocq’s opera, Les Prés Saint-Gervais, 
has been successfully produced at the Teatro Principal. 

Catro.—Despite all his pecuniary difficulties, the Khedive has 
made a grant of 1,500,000 francs to the Vice-Regal Operahouse and 
the Vice-Regal Theatre for the current theatrical season, The 
former establishment opened with J/ Trovatore. 

Napies.—Among the artists engaged at the San Carlo are Signori 
Hajos and Carrion, tenors ; Sig. Toledo, barytone ; Signori Zucchelli 
and Gasparini, basses ; and Signori Serrao and Puzone, conductors. 
M. C. Lecocq’s opera, La Petite Mariée, has been produced, under 
the title of La Sposina, at the Teatro Nuovo. 

HamBurcH.—The romantic opera, Der Bergkinig, words by Franz 
Hedberg, music by Ivar Haltstrém, is in preparation at the Stadt- 
theater. In February the entire operatic company will perform for 
several weeks at the Stadttheater, Breslau, which is now closed. 
Aida will be one of the works included in their repertory. 

MiLan.—M. Duprat’s opera of Petrarque has been brought out at 
the Teatro dal Verme ; but, though no pains or trouble have been 
spared in placing it on the stage, the public received it coldly.— 
The Societa Milanese del Quartette Corale, founded three years 
ago by Herr Martin Roeder, have resumed their meetings under 
his direction, at the Palazzo Durini. They intend giving Men- 
delssohn’s St Paul. 

MannueIm.—Iphigenia in Aulis was performed on the anniversary 
of Gluck’s death. The following extract appeared on the occasion 
in the playbills :—‘‘ The first performance of Iphigenia in Paris, on 
the 19th April, 1774, was awaited with the most impatient excite- 
ment ; a short postponement was an event. Genuine interest and 
ardent curiosity had been worked up to fanaticism. In the short 
space of eight years, from 1774 to 1782, the opera was given more 
than 175 times. It was a stock piece till 1824, having at that date 
been played altogether 428 times.” 

Bayrevtu.—According to several papers, everything is already 
settled for the performance of Herr R. Wagner’s Festival-Stage- 
Play here next year. (General rehearsals will be held from the Ist 
to the 28th July ; the first series of performances will be given on 
the 29th, 30th, 31st July, and Ist August; the second, on the 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th August; and the third, on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th August. The price of admission for each series is 
fixed at 100 marks. The re 3 of the receipts, after deduction of 
the working expenses, is to be handed over to the performers. 

MELBovuRNE (Australia).—The Philharmonic Society have brought 
out Signor Randegger’s cantata, Fridolin, with great success. The 
Argus remarks that the ‘thanks of the large number of people who 
form the Melbourne musical audience are dueto Mr R. B - selirtoag 
who thought about them when he was recently listening to the 
great musical performances by means of which England so hononr- 
ably distinguishes herself in these days. His present of the score and 
parts of Fridolin to the Melbourne Philharmonic Society has led to the 
enjoyment of one of the most pleasant performances that has been 
given by that society during recent times, and the whole affair 
speaks well for the esprit’ de corps which animates the leading 
society of Melbourne.” 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. pare 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Me Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and cariehing Ge welee, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuableremedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. bac are used by all tle 
greatest vocalists and oraters in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Sunset | &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1h. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















, Just Published. 
SERENADE MORESQUE. 
(FROM THE OPERA “SALVATOR ROSA.”) 
Enetish Worps spy MARIA X. HAYES. 
The Music by MICHAEL BERGSON. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRUE. 
BALLAD. 
The Poetry by MARIA X. HAYES. 
Sung by Mptt—e HELENE ARNIM, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Royal Italian Opera. 
Composed by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, composed by Signor ARDITI :— 
THE PAGE’S SONG, sung by Mdlle Bianchi, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, 
and Mdlle José Sherringbe, (Poetry by Maria X. Hayes.) oe 48. 
L'INCONTRO VALSE, sung by Mdme Adelina Patti... ...  ... 48. 
A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT, sung by Malle Valleria ... ... 48. 


\ ISS MARIA XIMENA HAYES, in reply to numerous 


letters of inquiry, begs to announce that her literary and musical avoca- 


THE 








tions only permit of her wong | a very limited number of Pupils (Ladies) who 


may wish to study Singing. Her Lessons are in accordance with the purest 
Italian method acquired by her in Italy. For prospectuses and terms apply, by 
letter, at first, to Miss Hayes, 20, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 


NEW SONG, WITH CHORUS, 
\HE CLANSMEN’S SONG. Words and Music by Wm. 


HENDERSON. Sung with great success by Mr Davip KENNEDY and Chorus 
Price 3s. London: WEEKES & Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES, 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


CANTATAS. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA, 
By JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. net. 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON, 
Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 











In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


*PARADISE AND THE PERI’ 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*A PASTORAL. 
The HON. SEYMOUR J. G. EGERTON. 


Complete, 21s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7s. 

















*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, &s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 


Sacred and Secular Series, 183 Numbers, may be had. 
Also of 


THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 
Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 











HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 





10 & 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


NIGHTLY ENCORED AT THE PROMENADE 
CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN. 





NEW WALTZ. 





LES 


Helles Viennorses, 


BY 


LUIGI ARDITI. 





Piano Solo, price 2s. net. 





CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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Busy © Cos Dew Publications. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


With German and English Words, as Performed by the Carl Rosa Company. (Now ready.) 

















THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


For PIANOFORTE SOLO. (Now ready.) 





THE CORSAIR. 
DRAMATIC CANTATA. 


By F. H. COWEN. 
Performed at the Birmingham Festival, 1876. Price 3s, 6d. 





THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


Music and Words complete. Price 3s, 6d., paper; 5s., cloth, gilt edges. 





THE WATER CARRIER. 


By CHERUBINI. 
With German, French, and English Words complete. Price 2s, 6d., paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 





SATANELLA. 


BALFE’S Popular Opera. Cheap and Complete Edition. Price 3s. 6d., paper; 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 





VII. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONGS. 


A New and Complete Edition of BEETHOVEN’S 76 SONGS. With German and English Words (the latter by Joun 
OxzrrorD), Price 2s. 6d., paper ; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 





VIII. 


THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


ORATORIO. 
By FRANCIS HOWELL. 


New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF MUSIC. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 12s. 6d. 


BOOSEY & CO, 295, Regent Street, London. 


Printed by HENDERSON, RaIT, AND el at 73 and 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Ma mT : the County of 
Middlesex.’ Published b by WILLIAM Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Btreet, Saturday, Dec, 9, 




















